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A TRIBUTE, . 


PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH MONTH 1, 1893. 


WRIENDS AND OTHERS WISHING THE COM- 
forts of a home while attending the Fair can 


secure the same from the undersigned. Good | 
CHAS. E. LUKENS, 2423 Prairie Avenue, | 


location. 
Chicago, Ill. 


FIOR RENT.—BY THE MONTH OR YEAR, A 
12-room house, with large lot and fruit thereon; 
in first-class order; on the main street in the 

village of Rancocas. Apply to G. W. LEEDS, Ran- 
cocas, N. J 


7 - 


‘“ UMMER BOARDERS WANTED.—HOUSE MOD- 
S ern and convenient 

pure water. Two miles from Pomero 
Newark branch P.R.R. Six south Coatesville, 
Six north Avondale, P. & B.C. R. R. Address 


and 
RR. 


ENOS H. BARNARD, Doe Run, Chester Co., Pa. | 


JY ANTED.—A SITUATION AS COMPANION 


or housekeeper. Address H., Box 91, Colum- 
bus, New Jersey. 


of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL of the | 


issue of Fourth month 9, 1892. 


ANTED.—SITUATION AS SEAMSTRESS IN 


Friends’ family. Address V., 28, this office. | 


W “typewriter, and « ee ee | minutes’ walk of station ; they are communicatin 


type-writer, and correspondent—male or 
female. Society of 
Room 1, 1305 Arch St., Phila. 


riends preferred. 


year’s experience ; satisfactory reference. 
Address B., 27, this office. 


we SITUATION AS LIGHT HOUSE- | 


keeper or companion. Friends’ family pre- 
ferred. K. Box 270, Newtown, Bucks Co., Pa. 


YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION, 


The next meeting of the Association will be held 
on Second-day evening, Fourth month 


The subjects for consideration will be : 
I. A Review of oe 17th, Vol. 2d of ‘‘ Janney’s 
History,”’ by Mary H. Whitson 


2. A Letter from sno. D. MePhersen, of Washing- | 
ton, D. Uv. 


8. “The Young People’s Society of Christian En- 
deavor and the Relation of the Society of Friends to 
It,’ to be introduced by Isaae Roberts. 

All Friends and others inte: ested are invited to 
be present, 


MAKERS AND RETAILERS OF LADIES’ SHOES. 
Spring stock covers many varieties in shoes and 

Oxtords—black and colors—at Popular Prices. 
High Grade Custom Work. 


1013 SPRING GARDEN ST. 
NEW STORE. 47 N. THIRTEENTH ST. (below Arch). 


} Trust and Safe Deposit Company, 


INCORPORATED 1812 
CHARTER PERPETUAL 


| A GRAND ENTERTAINMENT 
of 


Large piazza and lawn; | 





W “or the ivre: THIS OFFICE, A FEW COPIES ! 


10, at 8 | 
o'clock, in the Library Room, 15th and Race streets. | 


Dramatic and Humorous Recitations, 

Plays, etc., can easily be given by home talent, 

with a copy of Garrett’s famous ‘‘ 100 Choiee Selec- 

tions,’ costing only 30 cents. Sold by booksellers. 

No. 32, the latest, is a gem, 240 pages of pathos, 

dialect, and fun, including two brizht new Dia- 

logues ; all for 30 cts., post-paid; or, the two Plays 

10 cts. Catalogue free. P. Garrett & Co., 708 Chestnut 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. (Established 1865.) 

A enced teacher and principal, wishes to take 

charge of or establish a Friends’ school in a 

city or large town, where such a school would be 


well supported. Address Principal, Care of FRIENDS’ 
INTELLIGENCER. 


FRIEND, COLLEGE GRADUATE, EXPERI- 


OR RENT.—BY YEAR, NEAR ABINGTON 
Meeting, Ogontz station, a 12-roomed resi- 
dence, modern conveniences, five acres of 

ground, shade, stabling, ice, garden, etc. Will sell. 
ALVIN HAINES, Jenkintown, Pa. 


NOR RENT.—A LARGE HOUSE, CONVENIENT 
to station on Media Railroad, twenty miles 
from city. Modern conveniences, large piazza, 


| lawn, carriage-house, fruit, and garden. Address S., 
| this Office. 


JIOR RENT.—TWO FURNISHED AND ADJOIN- 
ing houses, for four or five months, at Lans- 
downe, Delaware county, Pa., within five 


on second floor, each having eight rooms, wit 


| modern conveniences ; will be rented separately or 
| together. 
; OUNG LADY, FRIEND, COLLEGE GRADV- | 

ate, desires position as stenographer; one | 


Address, 
JOSEPH POWELL, Lansdowne P. O. 


JOR SALE, AT “OAK PARK,” GLENSIDE, 
North Penn’a Railroad, very eligible lots, one 
acre and upward. 

Fine frontage, perfect drainage, good soil, splen- 
did shade trees. 

New station at 12th and Market streets is now 
ready for use. 

This property will steadily rise in value. 

Apply to WILMER ATKINSON, Office of “ Farm 
Journal,” 125 N. 9th street, Philadelphia. 


Nn J ISS M. P. SAUNDERS’ (SUCCEEDS MISS SAN- 
I ford) School for girls from six to nineteen 
years of age, 1808 Spruce street, Philadelphia. 


ONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. — CONSHO- 
hocken Dairies. Special attention given to 
serving families. Office, 603 N. 8th street, 

Philadelphia, Penna. JOSEPH L. JONES. 


RAINED NURSE WANTS POSITION AS COM- 
panion, or to travel with invalid the coming 
summer. Reference given. Address or call. 

MARGARET W. SATTERTHWAITE, 
536 Stevens street, Camden, N. J. 


ryyO RENT FOR SUMMER MONTHS.—FUR- 
nished country house in Byberry, two miles 
from Torresdale station, P. R. R., eight-roomed 


| house with porches, lawn, garden, and stable. 


REUBEN PARRY, Torresdale, Pa. 
jour FABER MIL! ER, 

ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
509 SWEDE STREET, NORRISTOWN, Pa. 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia Count’s, 
Real Estate, Conveyancing, Insurance, and Notary 

Public. 

Money to loan on First Mortage Security. 


{CAPITAL, $2,000,000. 
| SURPLUS, $2,000,000. 


The Pennsylvania Company for Insurances on Lives and Granting Annuities. 
No. 517 CHESTNUT STREET. 


HENRY N. PAUL, President. JARVIS MASON, Trust Officer. L. C. CLEEMANN, Assistant Trust 


Officer. 
L. BROWN, Assistant Treasurer. 


Chartered to act as EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, GUARDIAN, 


COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ete. ; 
Capit! and surplus are liable. 

All trust 
collected and remitted. Interest al 


WM. P. HENRY, Secretary and Treasurer. 


investments are aot separate and apart from the assets of the Company. 


JOHN J. R. CRAVEN, Assistant Secretary. WM. 


ASSIGNEE, 


and for the faithful performance of all such duties all its 


Income 


owed on money deposits. Safes in its burglar-proof vaults for rent. 


The protection of its Vaults for the preservation of WILLS offered gratuitously. 
Gold and Silver Plate, Deeds, Mortgages, etc., received for safe keeping under guarantee, 
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Swarthmore College, 
SWARTHMORE, PENNSYLVANIA. 


Opens Ninth month 13, 1892. Thirty minutes 
from Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. Under the 
care of Friends. Full College courses for young men 
and young women leading to Classical, Engineering, 
Scientific, and Literary degrees. Healthful location, 
extensive grounds, buildings, machine shops, labora- 
tories, and libraries. For catalogues and particu- 
lars, address 

CHARLES Dz GARMO, President. 


Swarthmore Grammar School, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 

Unusual success the first year. Spring session from 
Fourth month 3 to Sixth month 9. Second year be- 
gins Ninth month 12, 1893. Preparatory school for 
both sexes; cuttage plan ; limited numbers; best of 
care and oversight; comfortable home; moderate 
cost. Pupils cared for during vacations. 

Send for circulars to ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Boarding School for both sexes under the care 
of Purchase Quarterly Meeting. The present build- 
ing is new and much enlarged, and has perfect san- 
itary arrangements. Excellent corps of instruciors, 
Prepares for business or college. Healthfully and 

leasantly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 

om New York City. For Catalogue and particu- 
lars, address 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, N. Y. 


Abington Friends’ School, 
For Boarding and Day Pupils of Both Sexes. 


At Jenkintown, Pa. Under the care of Abington 
Monthly Meeting. Thorough work, good care; 
moderate charges; gymnasium; laboratory ; vocal 
culture. Pupils may enter atany time. Circulars 
sent on application 
LOUIS B. AMBLER, Principal, 
Jenkintown, Pa., 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Secretary, 
Ogontz, Pa. 


Newtown Friends’ School, 


FOR BOARDING AND DAY PUPILS, will re-open 
Ninth month 5, 1892. For further particulars address 
MARY R. LEWIS, Principal, or LYDIA P. DUTTON, | 
Clerk of Committee, Newtown Square, Delaware 
county, Pa. 


Friends’ Academy, | 
LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLANT. 


A boarding and day school for both sexes. Thor- 
ough courses preparing for admission to any college, | 
or furnishing a good business education. The schoo: 
will open Ninth month 13th, 1892. Terms for board- | 
ing scholars, $150 per school year. The school is | 
under the care of Friends, and is pleasantly located 
on Long Island, about 30 miles from New York. For 
catalogue and particulars, address 

FRED CK E. WILLITS, Secretary, 
Glen Cove, Long Island, \. Y. 


CHEAP WESTERN LANDS ON LONG TIME, 


Improved or unimproved, in Kansas, Nebraska, or 
Colorado. 

Also descriptive circulars of the above States, and 
Utah, Montana, Idaho, and Washington, furnished 
free on application. 

EDWARD COALE, 
Eastern Resident Land Agent, U. P. R. R., 
Holder, McLean County, I. 


Hotels, 
Boarding: Houses, 
Public Institutions, 


Will find it to their interest before buy- 
ing their TEAS AND COFFEES to 
call on or send to 
WILLIAS1 S. INGRAS1, 
TEA DEALER, 
31 N. Sécond St., Philadelphia, Pa., 
for his prices. To those who wish to 


-purchase in quantities samples will be 
mailed, 
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- MERCHANTS’ — 
TRUST COMPANY, 


611-613 Chestnut Street, 


Capital (subscribed),. . . . $500,000.00 | 
Capital (paidin),. . . . . 250,000.00. 


| 
. . 


Seen eae to ts 25,000.00 | 
Undivided Profits,. ... 5,190.56 


Interest allowed on Deposits. Titles to Real 
Estate insured and conveyancing done. Loans 
nade on Mortgage and Approved Collateral. Surety 
entered for Admiuistrators and others. The Com- 
pany also acts as Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, 
etc. Safe Deposit Boxes to rent from $2 and up- 
wards, per annum. 


JosePH R. RHOADS, President. 
Joun F. Lewis, Vice-President. 
ROBERT Morris Ear y, Sec’y and Treas. 
Wo. B. LANE, Title and Trust Officer. 


DIRECTORS. 

John Lucas, 
8. Davis Page, 
Joseph R. Rhoads, | 
Edward 8. Sayres, 
E. Cooper Shapley, 
J. Bolton Winpenny. 
Elwood Becker. 


Nicholas Brice, 
Howard Butcher, 

A. Graham Elliot, 
Thomas R. Gill, 
Thomas A. Gummey, 
Charles 8. Hinchman, 
Spencer M. Janney, 
John F. Lewis, 





: 
Art! Store, | 
806 Market St. 


rrors, Pictures, |PWe | 
| 


Frames, Etc. 


Open all the year. 
Full Ocean View. 


The Revere, 


Refurnished and Improved. 


PARK AVENUE, ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY. 
James M. Moore, Proprietor. 


The Pennhurst, 
ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY. 


Completely remodeled and refurnished ; steam 
heat. Open all the year. 
| 


JAMES HOOD. 


Open all the Year. 


The Melos, Telephone, 224, 


Kentucky Ave. near the Beach, 
ATLANTIC CITY, N.J. 


The proprietor of The Melos, a cottage on Ken- 
tucky Avenue, within two minutes’ walk of the 
beach, is prepared to offer comfortable, approved ac- 
commodations to Friends and others, and would be 
pleased to have their patronage. 

E. L. WEBSTER, Prop’r. 


THE 


HALFONTE 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


r 


HOME Saving 


OF MINNEAPOLIS. 

Paid-in Capital,. . . $1,000,000. 

OVER 3,000 INVESTORS AND NO 
DISSATISFIED ONES. 

WHAT WE OFFER: 

First Mortgage Security on City Property. 

From Six to Eight per cent. Interest. 

The pve of withdrawing on thirty days’ 

notice. 


SINKING FUND MORTGAGES OUR SPECIALTY. 


Before making your Investments let me send 
you our pamphlet. 


H. F. NEWHALL, castAN'G6Rice, 


533 Drexel Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Per 
Cent. 


Per 


lowa City and Farm Mortgages 
Of Des Moines Loan & Trust Co. 


Mortgage Debenture Bonds 
Of Texas Loan Agency. 


Cent. 
fer Colorado Mortgages 


6% AND 7 Cent. 
From Wm. C, Allen. 


ISAAC FORSYTHE, 
No. 119 S. Fourth Street, Philad’a., Pa. 


JARVIS-CONKLIN ~ 
MORTGAGE TRUST CO. 


Cash Capital and Surplus, $2,919,410 
Reserve Liability, - - - - 1,112,500 
Subscribed Capital, - - 3,750,000 


Investment Securities 


5 per cent. Debenture 
Bonds 


E. H. AUSTIN, MANAGER, 


518 WALNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Are grown from seed STOCKS carefully selected 
from TRIAL seed beds. Thus the varieties are per- 
petuated free from mixtures or adulteration. 

Our assortment of Flower Seeds is large and from 
most reliable stocks in this country and Europe. 
Flowering Bulbs for Spring or Fall planting. 

The Lawn and Grass Plots i» and around Phila- 
— give ample evidence of the superior quality 
of the 
LANDRETH LAWN GRASS S¥ED, 

GRASS AND FIELD SEEDS, 
FERTILIZERS, INSECTICEDES, ETC. 


D. LANDRETH & SONS, 
21 and 23 South Sixth Street, Philadelphia. 


Branch Store, Delaware Avenue and Arch Street. 


A house whose guests come back again 
and again,—a home. 

Sun parlors fronting the sea, open 

rate fires, hot sea-water baths in the 

ouse ; quiet, comfort, luxury, health,— 


these are what such a seaside home as THE CHALFONTE gives. 
A beautiful little book, with views of the house and ocean, is sent free on eee It will 
City, ° 


help to decide. 


EB. ROBERTS & SONS, Atlantic 
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FIFTY-TWO GEMS FOR THE YEAR. 
XIII. 

Knowledge of the world is only valuablein so far as tt 
teaches us to appreciate the good, and to shun the evil that is 
in it ; and tt may often be better to remain in a clean lane, 
however narrow, than to march out into a broad highway 
to defile yourself with mud. 


JoHN SruartT BLACKIE. 

J. S. Blackie, a versatile Scotch writer and lecturer, b. in Glasgow, 
in 1809, educated at Aberdeen and Edinburgh, and universities on the 
Continent of Europe. From 1841 to 1852, he was professor at Aber- 
deen, and from 1852 to 1882, held the chair of Greek at Edinburgh, 
resigning in order to deliver lectures and public addresses. He has 
published translations of Goethe’s Faust, of A°schylus, of the //iad, etc., 
and numerous original works, including “ Self Culture,’ a book full of 
ripe wisdom, and pertinent suggestion. 


STANZAS. | 
Found on a paper used as a marker, in the Bible of Mary S. Lippincott. 
WE ask, Who shall ascend on High, 
To scan the world of spirits ? 

To see the glory—majesty— 
Each ransomed soul inherits ? 

No eye untouched—with healing salve— 
By God’s own finger, e’er 

Can see the brilliant crowns they have 
Who dwell forever there. 


The vulture’s eye beholdeth not, 
The lion’s whelp ne’er treads 
The path—that consecrated spot— 

In which 47s spirit leads. 


The eye of Faith discerns the way 
Emmanuel’s sons have trod ; 

Which, bright’ning to the perfect day, 
Ends in the House of God. 


From “ Life and Letters of M.S. L.” 
Ninth month 21, 1857. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE DIARY OF ROBERT 
M. CROASDALE. 

I accounT it a rare privilege to have known this meek 
and truly concerned Friend and gospel minister, Robert 
Morris Croasdale. From his diary I extract some of his 
experiences, believing that many who knew him will have 
their hearts, kindled and their spirits refreshed by their 
publication, particularly the members of his family. 

He was born in Attleborough, now Langhorne, Bucks 
county, Pa., the 6th day of Second month, 1812. He 
was the youngest child of Robert and Ruth Croasdale, 
both members of the Society of Friends. Quoting from 
a memorandum left by Robert: ‘‘And I, with the rest of 
their children, received an education and training in the 
Society of Friends, which I esteem, and has been of great 
value to me in after life, shaping my character more 
firmly in that which enabled me to combat the various ele- 
ments with which I have been surrounded, even to the 
present time.. When about nine year old my father died. 
Young as I was, his death made a deep impression on me, 
he being universally beloved. I well remember the 
funeral being attended by a large collection of relatives 
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and friends, wherein John Comly, our relative, had much 


to say, which tendered me greatly, and I then thought if 
I should live to be a man, I would try to be as good 
as he.”’ 

Giving a short account of his boy-life, with his moth- 
er’s concern for, and her treatment of him, for any errors 
that claimed her religious care, he says: ‘‘I want to en- 
courage mothers to do likewise with their children, as 
sitting with them in solemn silence, in a spirit of prayer 
for the preservation of their erring ones,I believe to be 
most effectual and reclaiming.’’ His early training by 
rightly concerned Friends, as though watering the seed 
and tender plants, which a pious mother had nourished, 
were not neglected by him during his mature years. The 
same light he had been taught to follow as his morning 
star, he trusted to its leading power as his meridian, or 
noonday sun. He says: 

‘*] was excessively fond of sports, particularly cards 
and chequers, but promised myself 1 would never carry 
the game so far as to engage in gambling ; but I found 
(as I considered myself a good player) the reasoner be- 
gan to use his power to persuade me there would be no 
more harm for me to try my chance at the gambler’s table 
than it would be to deal in stocks or engage in other 
speculations. Then it was that by heeding the Light 
which had followed me thus far, I was brought under the 
exercise of prayer to my Heavenly Father for strength to 
resist this plausible reasoning which too many, by listén- 
ing to and yielding unto it, have been led to the 
gambling table, and eventually to shame and ruin. 
By this Light, a portion being graciously dispensed 
unto me, I saw my danger, and strength was offered me 
to overcome the inordinate desire for this sport ; and ever 
after have had to bear my testimony to the danger thereof. 
Yet I felt the necessity of remembering the injunction of 
the Dear Son ‘that what I say unto one, I say unto all, 
watch and pray, and that continually, lest ye enter into 
temptation.’ And being extravagantly fond of music and 
dancing, I had to present a bold front and continue the 
warfare until the 23d year of my age, when I was pros- 
trated on a bed of sickness, when I was brought to see 
that if I was permitted to recover I must be more obedi- 
ent to His teaching when I renewed my covenants with 
my God. 

‘¢] was frequently introduced into the street called 
straight, and found that for my peace of mind there were 
many things I must discontinue, particularly that of read- 
ing light and frivolous works, of which I had now become 
passionately fond. ‘The lessons I had been taught by my 
precious mother (who was yet living) would rise up before 
my vision and show me that I must give them up. Yet 
for a long time I resisted the gentle voice until I found 
my taste for more solid reading, especially the Holy 
Scriptures, was being destroyed as also my peace of mind. 
I then was aroused to realize my condition, and on bended 
knees asked of my Heavenly Father for strength to ena- 
ble me to refrain from light reading, which was graciously 
granted, and my peace again restored so far as my yield- 
ing obedience unto His requirement.”’ 

On the 24th day of Third month, 1836, he married 
Mercy, daughter of Jacob Cadwallader, who was received 
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Friends a few months 
writes : 
De yling 


into 
their 


membership with 
marriage. He 
‘We settled in 
property and followed my 
Neither of us having 
labor, we felt the need of 


previous to 


ton, 
trade 


where I bought a little 
(that of painting). 
anything but what we earned by 
e applying our hands and time 
industriously. We also concerned alike to be dili- 
gent in the attendance of meetings, particularly on the 
first day of the week ; those held near the middle of the 
e thought we could be excused from, as we could 
uttend them without considerable sacrifice, and as we 
much account, and would not 


were 


week w 
not ; 
were were not of 
be missed anyhow. 

hus I strove to stifle my convictions of duty, 
ever mid-week meeting day came around; until one 
meeting day, I was very busy with my business in my 
shop, endeavoring to stifle convictions of duty which were 
urging me ail the morning to go to meeting. After meet- 
ing time had passed, a concerned elder called at the shop 
and enquired for me. I went out to his carriage, when 
he took me by the hand and said: ‘I missed thee much 
from meeting to-day,’ then turned the subject by inquir- 
ing for my wife (who was a great neice of his), then rode 
on in peace, I doubt not. But how was it with me? 
Why I was etely broken down, and covenanted 
with my Heavy 26 Father, that I would yield to His re- 
quirements. But, ! the reasoner was not silenced, for 


poor we 


when 


com} 


alas ! 
when the mid-week meeting day came around again he 
had so far prevailed over me, as to cause me to think I 
could not possibly go to-day. I went to the field to work, 
but had not plowed a great deal before my covenant 
loomed up before me, and broke me down, wherein I was 
impressed with a voice which sounded in my inner ear: 
‘If thou wilt comply with this requisition, thou and thy 
family shall not want in either basket or store.’ I im- 
mediately released my horses from the plow, and went to 
meeting ; and oh, the joy I felt in that meeting! And 
now in my advanced age I have to bear this testimony, 
that, as | have kept my covenant with a covenant- keeping 
God, his promise unto me has been more than fulfilled.’’ 


FS es 


(Conclusion to Follow.) 


AN EARLY MARRIAGE CERTIFICATE 
ITS STORY.! 

Tue Discipline of the Society in respect to marriages has, 
I believe, been one of the most important causes of its 
continued and so often deplored decline in numbers. The 
practice of disownment for ‘‘ marrying out ’’ began to be 
most rigidly enforced about the year 1768. The result- 
ing decline in marriages and increase in disownments is 
most strikingly shown in a map in ‘‘ Barclay’s Inner Life 
of the Religious Societies of the Commonwealth.”’ 

It is not proposed to discuss this important question at 


AND 


this time, but to call your attention to the peculiarities of 


certificates preceding this date, 1768, and to give youthe 
story of one of them. 

In the first volume of Zhe (London) Friend, 1843, is 
given this copy of a marriage certificate, taken from the 
records of Fishlake Meeting, in Yorkshire. It is ‘‘an 
interesting specimen of the simplicity with which such 
proceedings were conducted in the early days of our re- 
ligious Society,’’ and reads as follows : 

‘ Donhouse in the year 1663. 

‘«* Geo. Musgrave loved Ann Brooke and she became his 
Wife publickly in the Congregation uppon the twenty day 
of the Month in the year 1663.’’ 

[Signed by W itnesses. 


‘A paper read before Young Friends’ / 


Association, Philadelphia, by Prof. 
Arthur Beardsley, of Swarthmore College 
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The marriage certificate which I have the pleasure of 
showing you to-night, isa document of unusual interest in 
several particulars. It is engrossed on a parchment sheet 
measuring two feet two inches high by one foot five inches 
wide, has been folded four times for convenience of pres-’ 
ervation, and is labelled : 

‘*Samuel Scott and Mary Daile Their Certificate of 
Marriage. At Horsely-Down, in Southwark. Dat: 3d 
to mo. (Oct.) 1754.’ 

In the upper left hand corner is a little leaden clasp, 
stamped with a crest or other armorial device, and, pass- 
ing through two little slits in the parchment, fastening to 
the latter a bit of blue ribbon, from which there once 
hung a leaden, or possibly wax, seal. The certificate is 
engrossed on a regular printed form, and is filled in to read 
as follows (the filled in portion is here indicated by ¢/adics, 
the rest being printed) : 


Samuel Scott of Great-Amwell in the County of Hertford, Maltster, 

Son of Samuel Scott, of the same Place ; ani d of 1 Vartha his Wife; And 
Mary Daile, Daug rhter of Peter Daile, late of Southwark, Tobacconist ; 
and of Mary his Wife, both Deceased— 
Having Publickly declared their Intention of taking each other in Mar- 
riage, before several Meetings of the People of God called Quakers in 
London according to the Good Order used among them, whose Pro- 
ceedings therein, after due Enquiry, and deliberate Consideration thereof 
(with Regard unto the Righteous Law of God) were Allowed by the 
id Meetings; they appearing Clear of all others, and having also 
Consent of Parents and Guardians Concerned. 

Now, These are to Certifie All whom it may Concern, That for the 
Accomplishing of their said Marriage, This 7%zrd day of the Zenth 
Month, called October in the Year One Thousand Seven Hundred and 
Fifty Four They the said Samuel Scott and Mary Daile appeared ina 
Publick Assembly of the aforesaid People and Others met together for 
that End in their Meeting-house at Horsely-Down, in Southwark, And 
ina oe manner, He, the said Samuel Scott taking the said Mary 
Daile by the Hand, did openly declare, as followeth Friends Jn the 
Fear of ‘the Lord and before this Assembly I take this my Esteemed 
Friend Mary Daile to be my Wife ; Promising through Divine Assist- 
ance to be unto her a Faithfuland Loving Husband until it shall please 
the Lord by Death to separate us. 

And then and there, in the said Assembly, the said Mary Daile did, 
in like manner, declare as followeth Friends Jn the Fear of the Lord 
and before this Assembly; I take this my Friend Samuel Scott to be my 
Husband, Promising throug th Divine Assistance, to be unto him a 
oer and Loving Wife until it shall please the Lord by Death to 

separate us. And the said Samuel Scott and Mary Daile as a farther 
confirmation thereof, and in Testimony thereunto, did then and there 
tothese Presents set their Hands. Samuel Scott, Junr. 
Mary Daile. 

We whose Names are hereunto Subscribed, being present, among 
others, at the Solemnizing of the abovesaid Marriage and Subscription, 
in manner aforesaid, as Witnesses thereunto, have also to these Presents 
Subscribed our Names, The Day and Year above written. 


Ss 


Isaac Sharples 
John Townsend 
Tho. Jackson 
James Jackson 
Daniel Wiggs 
Wm. Tomlinson 
Thos. Corbin 
Wm. Smith 
Rd. John 

Dor. . . Hunt 
Thomas Smith 
Jacob Hagen 
Philp Eliot 
John Hunt 


Relations. 
Samuel Scott 
Anna Hagen Martha Scott 
Sarah Bray William Pitts 
Benjn Horne Isaac Hagger 
John Hayward 
John Scott 
(Priscilla Pitts) 
Mary Bawne 
John Scott 
J. Barlow 
Fra. Barlow 
Martha Millis 
Mich Millis 
John Allis 
Anna Allis 
Elizabeth Hagen 
Jacob Hagen, Junr 
T. Harrison 
Anna Maria Smith 


Mary Cale 

Jo Batt 

Thos. Poultney 
Eliza Hill 

Mary Bickham 
Daniel Cressey 
Mary Thompson 
Mary Sims 
Elizabeth Archer 
Mary Waring 
John Waring 
Elizabeth Busfield 
Paul Chotard 
Ann Hardwell 
Peter Williams Elizabeth Graham 
Benj. Vaughton Margt Hagen 
Hannah Alexander Jonathn Sparrow 
Margt Warner Catharine Rutledge 
Sarah Beck Willm Bailey 
Nathl Might Cathe Harris 
Thos. Beck Henry Smith 
William Shepherd Peter West 
Martha Shepherd Eleanor Bray 
Robt Moline Martha Home 
Sarah Bradshaw Mary Bray 

Wm. Woodman Mary Brown 
Wm. Coatsworth Elizabeth Brown 
Sarah Whitewood Nath. Bray 

Ann Cunditt Isaac Patching 


Mary Horne 
Andw Bray 





ir 





The first point of interest is that of the occupations 
mentioned, the young man being a *‘ Maltster,’’ and the 
young woman the daughter of a ‘‘ Tobacconist,’’ the 
former, at that time, probably meaning brewer, since this 
was almost the only use for which malt was then pre- 
pared. As both occupations seem to have then been rec- 
ognized, the document is interesting as showing the 
changes which have occurred in the Society, in this re- 
spect, in the one hundred and forty intervening years. 

The insertion of the common name of the month, 
October, was probably done as a legal precaution, since 
the form is so printed as to require it, although a similar 
use of both forms is frequently met with in the writings 
of Friends. 

The words ‘‘ and Others met together for that End,”’ 
for which a space has been left in the form, strikes one 
pleasantly, and is probably a recognition of the fact that 
the lines of membership were not yet as closely drawn as 
at present. 

The words used by each of the contracting parties are 
not printed, but are filled in with the pen, and the inten- 
tion seems to have been to allow some such slight devia- 
tion from a set form as we here find, and which is so 
pleasantly characteristic of the frankness of the man and 
of the more modest reserve of the woman. 

The clause, ‘‘she according to the custom of mar- 
riage, assuming the name of her husband,’’ (which has 
always appeared, as far as I know, in American certifi- 
cates), is omitted here, and the young woman uses her 
‘* maiden name ’’ for the last time as she signs the certifi- 
cate. 

The signatures of the witnesses are interesting, and 
many of the names have a very familiar and modern 
sound. Isaac Sharples, John Townsend, and Sarah Beck 
were ministers, and so possibly were some of the others, 
and we may assume that, as the meeting was a large one, 
with so many ministers present, it was not a silent one. 

The signature of Priscilla Pitts does not belong there, 
and, from the freshness of the ink, has been written 
within quite recent times. She is probably a descendant 
of William Pitts, the position of whose signature in the 
column of ‘ Relations,’’ would indicate that he was the 
nearest relative, and the guardian of the bride, Mary Daile. 

This Samuel Scott was born at Amwell, Third month 
21,1719. His parents were Samuel and Martha Scott, 
whose signatures appear first in the column of ‘ Rela- 
tions.’’ The father had been a draper and citizen of 
London before his removal to Amwell, where he engaged 
in the malting business, to which the son seems to have 

succeeded. 

Samuel (the bridegroom), was the brother of the 
«« Poet of Amwell.’’ John Scott, whose signature is the 
second of the same name on the list, and of whom Sam- 
uel says, in his Diary (published, London, 1809), under 
date of Fourth month 25, 1785, ‘‘ 1 was visited by John 
Hoole, the celebrated translator of Tasso, who read to 
me some memoirs, which are intended to be prefixed to a 
posthumous work of my deceased brother, John Scott, 
who in his lifetime had the praise of men ; but in his 
latter end, I humbly hope, his ‘ praise was of God.’ ”’ 

Samuel became a Minister at the age of thirty-four, 
about a year before the interesting event recorded in this 
document, and died Eleventh month 20, 1788. The 
Testimony of Hertford Monthly Meeting, dated Third 
month 2, 1789, says of him: ‘‘ He was a man fearing 
God and hating covetousness, deep in divine things, of a 
humble mind and benevolent disposition, extensive in 
Christian charity, and unfeigned love to the brethren ; 
yet very diffident of himself, ready to forgive, and seek 
forgiveness even of the meanest.”’ 
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He was a man of extensive reading and of good liter- 
ary taste. His health was poor, and, probably in conse- 
quence of this, he seems to have suffered from a hasty 


temper, and a somewhat melancholy disposition, which he 
strove to overcome. 
His Diary says: ‘‘I have been much preserved from 
petulance, with gratitude to my dear wife, for her tender 
and unremitting attention.’’ 
That the marriage was a happy one there is no doubt, 
for he says, under date of Tenth month 3, 1787: ‘*On 


J? 
the 3d of Tenth month, 1754, I was married to my dear 


wife, who has ever since been my faithful and constant 
companion ; Almighty goodness has blessed us with a due 
| proportion of ‘ the fatness of the earth,’ and what is in- 
finitely more valuable, with ‘ the dew of heaven,’ and the 
knowledge of Christ.’’ 
Friends’ Historical Library, Swarthmore, Pa., 
Second month 25, 189}. 


CONFERENCE CLASS AT 15th AND RACE STS. 

[Class Meeting, Third Month 12, 1893.] 

PAPER: DUTY TO THE STATE. 
THE subject of the duty of the individual citizen to the 
State opens a wide field for the range of thought. At 
first it might seem to be a political rather than a religious 
or ethical subject, appropriate to these conferences. But 
no subject involving individual duty can be out of place 
here. Any form of religious profession that does not 
have relation to some department of practical life is of 
little value, and is indeed apt to be worse than none, by 
fostering speculative theories, and giving rise to doctrinal 
differences in which love, the true essence of all right re- 
ligion, is lost sight of. 

Man is a gregarious animal, and government is a ne- 
cessity of the social relation. The family relation and 
the tribal relation are successive stages in the aggrega- 
tion of individuals, the highest form of which is the 
State or nation. ‘There were the twelve tribes of Israel 
descended from the twelve sons of Jacob, each being a 
distinct family tribe, and the whole together forming a 
great nation. 

We may obtain a good perception of the duty of citi- 
zens to the State, by an ideal formation of a State gov- 
ernment. Suppose, say, one thousand persons to be pro- 
miscuously gathered for the first time upon some distant 
island. All would be exactly equal as to their personal 
and political rights, and their condition would be that of 

| anarchy; there would be no laws, and no power to en- 
force them if there were ; the weak would be a prey to 
the strong; individuals wronged in any way by others 
could only obtain redress by personal retaliation. In 
such a state of things duty might call for and justify the 
exercise of personal physical prowess, to quell turbulent 
spirits, and suppress gross acts of injustice. 

But the absolute necessity for government of some 
form would immediately arise and become apparent. The 
experience of history points to the probability that some 
one individual, more crafty and powerful than the rest, 
gathering about him a few others of like character, would 
assume the reins of government, make himself the ruler, 
and the body of the people his subjects. It is only a 
people of very considerable intelligence that is capable, 
by concert of action, of presenting the consummation of 
this form of usurpation, or of throwing it off when once 
established. In the case mentioned, the obviously proper 
course would be, if the people were sufficiently staid and 
intelligent, for all to assemble or to call a convention of 
representatives, and adopt a form of government based 
upon the equal suffrages of all, both men and women, and 
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constitute a representative body for the enactment of laws, 
with tribunals for their execution. Whatever the form of 
government, it being once established and acquiesced in, 
it would be the duty of the citizens to relinquish the nat- 
ural individual right of redressing their own individual 
wrongs, and rely for protection upon the strong arm of 
the law, backed by the aggregate power of the whole 
And a further duty would devolve upon the 
citizens, that of actively upholding and assisting, accord- 


community. 


ing to their several abilities in carrying out the govern- 


ment, and seeing to it that no injustice and wrong be 
y, even the most humble citizens. 

guage of Goldsmith, think must govern 

those that toil,”’ educated and thinking 


classes especially, in every community, not to consider 


done to any, In the lan- 
Those that 


and it is for the 


their whole duty performed by 
or twice a year and voting a party ticket set up by those 
who make pol 


going to the election once 
tics a profession, but to take a constant and 
interest in whatever concerns the general welrare, 

There is nothing more essential to 
the well-being of a community of people, both morally 
and materially, than government; and 


form of vovernment, the citizens cannot, 


honest whatever 
the 


while human nature remains such as it is, expect the State 


may be the 


to do its whole d ity to the people, unless the people 
themselves do their whole duty by being active and vigi- 
lant in the performance of the political duties devolving 
| 

upon them. A Republican government, such as ours has 
been well said to be, is ‘‘a government of the people, by 
the people, and for the people,’’ but if the people, ab- 
sorbed in their individual money making pursuits or 
otherwise allow a combination of unscrupulous, scheming, 
professional politicians to install themselves in office, and 
make themselves the masters, instead of being the ser- 
vants of the people, the people have only themselves to 
blame for the wholesale robbery that may be practiced 
upon them. We need not go far to find practical illus- 
trations of such wrongs. 

Friends have always been noted for their loyalty to 
the powers that be. In 1661 Edward Burrough, in an 
address to the king and his council used the following 
language : 

“* We are now, and shall be, faithful, innocent, and peaceable in our 
several stations and conditions, under this present government of King 
Charles the Second, whom we acknowledge supreme magistrate and 
governor over this kingdom ; and for conscience’ sake we are obedient 
and submissive to him, as such, in all his commands, either by doing 
and performing of what he justly requireth, or by patient suffering un- 
der whatseever is inflicted upon us, in matters for which we cannot be 
obedient for conscience’ sake, when anything is required of us different 
from the just laws of God. And we are persuaded to seek the 
preservation of the King's person and authority, by all just and lawful 
means, and not to rebel against him with carnal weapons; and so far as 
his government is in justice, mercy, and righteousness, we declare true 
and faithful subjection and obedience thereunto ; and wherein it is other- 
wise we shall be subject by patiently suffering what is unequally im- 
posed upon us, and yet not rebel in any turbulent way of conspiracies 
and insurrections : for our principles are not for war, but for peace with 
all men so much as in us lies; neither may we render evil for evil to 
any, but are to be subject to the king and his government—actively or 
passively, upon the conditions aforementioned.”’ 

Such being the principles and practice of Friends on 
the s 
trou 


bject of duty to the State, we may well imagine the 
s that awaited them during the trying times of the 
American Revolution. Perhaps their zeal for the mainten- 
ance of their testimonies, and attachment to the mother 
country may, in some instances, have swayed them a little 
beyond what would have been the true line of conduct 
under the circumstances. They were, however, divided 
in sentiment, and some who were resolute in their refusal 
to support in any way the American cause, were subjected 
to. severe trials. A number of Friends conscripted in 
Virginia refusing to bear arms, the guns were tied to them 


»} 
i 
1] 
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and they were thus marched to the headquarters of Gen- 
eral Washington in Pennsylvania. He said to the recruit- 
ing officer: ‘‘ Why do you bring these men here? I want 
fighting men,’ and turning to the Friends, he said: 
‘* Gentlemen, go back and cultivate your fields.’’ 

The contending forces came in time to respect the 
scruples of Friends, and to rely upon their honor not to 
carry information from one party to the other, and they 
were allowed to pass freely through the lines of both 
armies in attending their meetings. Acting upon this, 
several spies adopted the Quaker garb in order the more 
readily to accomplish their purposes, and were caught 
and hanged in that costume. On the day of the battle 
of Germantown, Tenth month 4th, 1777, the Yearly 
Meeting of Friends was in session in the city of Philadel- 
phia, and had under its consideration a testimony con 
cerning the peace principles of the Society, and while the 
clerk was writing, the cannon, it is said, shook the house 
in which they were assembled. 

The circumstances of the war of thirty years ago in 
this country were such as to enlist all the better feelings 
of humanity on the side of the government of the Union ; 
it was a war inaugurated for the extension and perpetua- 
tion of human slavery and the establishment of a separate 
government with slavery as its chief corner stone. 
Friends would have been untrue to all their professions 
had they not thrown the weight of their warmest sympa- 
thies on the side of the government; and nota few, in 
obedience to a sense of duty enlisted in the army. 

Government, as before stated, is a necessity, and the 
upholding of it devolves upon the individual citizens. 
Non-resistant principles, however correct in the abstract, 
are not wholly applicable to the present state of Society ; 
law and order must be maintained at whatever cost ; and 
that they are not better maintained as to many existing 
evils, is the fault of the citizens, in whom, under our form 
of government, the ultimate power resides. 


SECRETARY'S NOTES. 

*« Duties to the State,”’ as treated in a paper prepared and read by 
Thos. H. Speakman, elicited some spirited remarks. There were those 
who took exception to the idea conveyed by the statement that Friends 
have always been loyal to “ the powers that be.”” It was maintained 
that with convinced Friends this could only be true in so far as the laws 
did not conflict with their conceptions of duty; for the same reason, it 
was further urged, the doctrine, law and order, must be maintained at 
any cost should no longer be upheld,—rather teach : ‘“* Obey these man- 
made laws until they conflict with your conscience, then bear the 
penalty.”” Steadfast obedience to the higher law must in time bear fruit 
in the form of better legislation. 

The term non-resistant is often misunderstood,—its true meaning is, 
One who resists not with carnal weapons, indeed, but with those of the 
spirit which are declared to be “ mighty through God to the pulling 
down of the strongholds.” 

The conference closed with the feeling expressed by a member, that 
many men with many minds is a condition indicative of life, and not 
necessarily an element of discord, if each will express his own convic- 
tions with that charity towards the views of others which “ suffereth 
long and is kind.” 

Adjourned. 


PATIENTLY abide the good pleasure of God ; for sum- 
mer follows winter, and after night day comes, and fair 
weather after storms.— Zhomas a Kempis. 


Just as a child learns to know the spirit, the wisdom, 
and the love of an earthly parent by submitting to his 
discipline, by observing all his regulations and waiting 
for the fruits, do we come to know God by the trust that 
obeys. His character is in the commandments that he 
gives. In obeying, we open our nature to his grace,— 
his grace upon grace; his grace that leads us to obey; 
and fuller graces following on obedience.— Zhom. 
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MARY HOWITT’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY: EXTRACTS. 
CHAPTER IV.—MY HUSBAND’S NARRATIVE. 
( Continued.) 


in our winter evenings we used to amuse ourselves with 
‘ fox-and-goose,’’ draughts, and dominoes. Cards were 
menenilicend, and by Friends looked upon as devil’s books. 
We also spent much time round the kitchen fire, where 
many a country tale was telling, in making bee hives of 
straw, sewing the rounds of the straw together with split 
blackberry briars. We made mole-traps also, and wove 
nets for bird- and fish-catching. Books, also, we got; 
the ‘‘ Spectator,’’ in which Roger de Coverley. Will 
Wimble, and the wanton widow doing penance by riding 
backwards on a black ram, were never-tiring favorites. 
‘Robinson Crusoe’’ and ‘* Pilgrim’s Progress’’ had 
many a reading, feasting our eyes on all their personages 
represented in the quaint wood-cuts; so, too, Philip 
Quarles’s ‘‘Emblems.’’ The ‘‘ Eccentric Mirror,’’ in 
several volumes, illustrated, in which all the odd charac- 
ters of various countries figured. was an immense favorite. 
But of all the books that ever fell into our hands, none 
had so bewitching an effect as Winterbottom’s ‘* History 
of the United States.’’ It was a book that fired us up to 
a spirit of emigration, that, had we been as free to act as 
we were willing, would have carried us over to America, 
and turned us all into Republicans of the thoroughest 
grit. We were clamorous that our father should sell his 
property, take us over, and buy a ‘‘ wide, wide world ’”’ 
of his own—Howitt county, at least. In fact, had he 
taken our boyish advice, it would have been the wisest 
thing he ever did. 
Our day pursuits were as full of interest to me as our 
evening ones. I remember getting up of a winter moon- 


light morning at about four o’clock, and going off to 
examine my mole-traps set in distant fields, take out the 


moles caught, and reset the traps,—such zest has the 
young mind in what it engagesin. My days used to be 
joyfully spent in driving the plough, helping to hack up 
frozen turnips for the sheep and cattle, helping to cut hay, 
and fill racks and cribs with hay and straw for ve and 
cows. Early in spring, about March, I used to be up be- 
times in the still, bitter frosty mornings, to look after the 
ewes and their lambs. 

As the spring advanced, my employments were weed- 
ing corn, driving plough, and helping to hoe crops. I 
used to delight in listening to the stories of the laborers, 
who were long employed on the farm, and seemed almost 
to make part of the family; and remembering those 
times, I can well understand what a vast amount of pleas- 
ure is enjoyed amid youth and health in country life, in 
scenes and amongst people of whom the word is ignorant. 

Then came, in their season, mowing, mushroom-gath- 
ering in the pastures, nutting in the woods, collecting 
acorns for the swine by bucketsful as they pattered down 
on a windy day from the trees ; threshing, taking in corn- 
stalks, and killing rats and mice, collecting hen, duck, 
geese, and guinea-fowl eggs. ‘Then came jolly Christmas, 
with its gathering together of old and young ; blind- 
man’s buff, hunt-the-slipper, forfeits, mince-pie eating, 
and fishing for the ring in the great posset-pot. Life may 
have its more intellectual pleasures, but it has none so full, 
so intense, so perfect, as young existence, whilst health, 
vigor, and enthusiasm are in their united glory, and time, 
death, and deception have not yet written over our 
heads, ‘‘ Sic transit gloria mundi! ”’ 

Fond of rural occupations, I never had the idea of 
becoming really a farmer. In fact, I had no particular 
inclination for any profession. How few boys have! My 
father began now to say I must learnatrade. He had 
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imbibed the notion of Rousseau, that every lad, whatever 
his position, should be set to learn a mechanical trade, so 
that, if everything else failed, he could always get his 
bread by the labor of his hands. An absurd idea, be- 
cause it must take up acertain number of years just at 
the time that a boy should be learning the profession to 
which, after all, he would have to devote himself; and 
because such proper professions, in nine cases out of ten, 
would be found amply sufficient to keep a man from abso- 
lute starvation. In fact, the case is so plain, that the 
sophisms of Rousseau have long fallen in this matter be- 
fore common sense. Yet how many men at that time suf- 
fered from them! I had once occasion to call on Mr. 
Davenport at Wotton Hall, Staffordshire, where Rousseau 
had found a home when in England, and on mentioning 
the name of Rousseau, Mr. Davenport said: ‘* That is 
to me of all names the most odious, for I had the misfor- 
tune to be brought up on his principles by my father, who 
was a convert to his opinions.”’ 

I do not believe that my father ever read a line of 
Rousseau’s, but he had adopted his opinions from hear- 
ing them discussed and applauded probably in the Liberal 
newspapers, but more probably by Colonel Charlton. Be 
it as it might, my father was bent on carrying out 
Rousseau’s theory amongst his six sons. It was thought 
that the profession of an architect or builder would suit 
me. Heaven knows on what data or ideas of my partic- 
ular fitness for such a profession this conclusion was ar- 
rived at. I had not the slightest fancy for such an occu- 
pation ; I had not the slightest fitness for it. Calcula- 
tion, so necessary for an architect, was my aversion. In 
fact, I had never seriously employed a thought on the 
future. All that I knew was that I was very fond of the 
country and of books. Well, to be an architect, accord- 
ing to my father’s notions, I must first be a carpenter. I 
might just as well have been a bricklayer or a smith ; 
they are also mechanical trades, without which houses 
cannot be built ; and I have no doubt that it was a mere 
chance that I did not commence life by wielding a trowel 
or asledge-hammer. Rousseau would have approved any 
of the three. 

My father was acquainted with a Friend at Mansfield, 
one Richard Hallam, who carried on the mixed business 
of builder, carpenter, and cabinet-maker. He had a 
great respect for him as a man who had come into the 
Society by convincement, according to the Quaker 
phrase ; and it was arranged that I should go thither for 
four years, 7. ¢., till I was twenty-one. I made no resist- 
ance. I had not the slightest intention of following any 
such business, and I went to this pro tempore employment 
regardless of the awful waste of time that it was. 

Mansfield was a quiet old town, which formerly lay in 
in the heart of Sherwood Forest, the great haunt of Robin 
Hood and his merry men, and the extensive remains of 
the Forest still came up near it. It was a place that, by 
its agreeable memories and the spots and traditions con- 
nected with it, pleased my poetical imagination and rural 
tastes. I went, therefore, mechanically through my daily 
duties, and spent my leisure hours in — mornings, long 
summer evenings, and on Sundays in rambling about and 
making myself acquainted with the local amenities of the 
neighborh. ood, and their historic memories. ‘The Forest, 
a vast waste of heather, undulating with hill and dale, 
scattered with spreading oaks, and enlivened with clear 
trout-streams rippling away over bright sands—the whole 
region was sandy—amongst freshest grass and flowers ; 
the larks carolling overhead and the linnets of different 
kinds twittering and singing in the gorse and broom ; 
with here and there a wood such as Harlowe Wood, and 
a clear lake or dam as that of Inkersole, abounding with 
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wild-fowl, made it an enchanted region to me, where I 
nursed my poetic feelings and left behind me the real 
world as completely as Robin Hood and Little John, Will 
Scarlet and Friar Tuck, had done there long before. 

When my twenty-first birthday arrived I had gained a 
good deai of 


skill in profession acquired only to be 


abandoned. I my indentures from my worthy 


y commendations and good wishes, 
yver Sherwood 


master ; 


accompan 


took My way 


Forest, and as I 


went, t scattered the 


lL, 
them on 


. . 
to select and ac 


quire, but 
father felt none. I sup- 
‘ged his duty toward me, 
should work on 


ers were at 


while | the 
nome ; two 


> days irom early 


Izaak Walton was 


morning I used 
ecome one of 
and 
» banks of streams amid the grass and 

flowers of ring an 


autnors, and thus an rling 


1 summer made my elysium, as they 
made his 
During the 


field and my 


seven years betwixt my return from Mans 
time not spent in 
I was constantly studying 
n. I devoted much time to the 
Italian. Of course, as I had 
no instructor, my pronunciation must have been unique 3 
but my object was chiefly to read the best works in these 
languages, and so far I succeeded very well. I read 
many French authors, and procured from Derby a pocket- 
set of the Italian classics, including Dante, Tasso, Boc- 
caccio, Petrarch, and Guarini’s ‘‘ Pastor Fido.’’ 

I was at the same time an indefatigable student and 
experimenter in chemistry, botany, and the dispensation 
of medicine. I also learnt Latin of an Independent 
minister at Ilkeston, the Rev. Joshua Shaw, who had been 
a fellow-student of Dr. Pye Smith, Dr. Bennett, and 
other Independent ministers. He was a great 
advocate of the Bible Society, and had established a local 
branch. The annual meetings were generally held in 
Eastwood church as a central situation. 
and clergy entered fully into the plan, and 
no jealousy 


marriage, my whole 


was 
rural labors and amusements. 
and continuing my educatio 


acquisition of French and 


leading 


The gentlemen 
there appeared 
betwixt Church and Dissent in the matter. 
Che first Bible meeting that I attended was in East- 
wood church. I was greatly astonishsd at what appeared 
to me the eloquence of Dr. Bennett, 


1 
| 


I thought how useful 


then of Rotherham. 
it would be to acquire this ease and 
freedom in public speaking, if one were ever called on to 
defend one’s self on any occasion. 
to take a resolution and 


rising, n 


| therefore consented 
make a short speech. ‘The first 
before a few hundred people, without 
any preparation by means of a debating society, was 
something startling and strange. It was a new sensation, 
and when I had staggered through a speech for some ten 


minutes, I was almost glad to find myself once more in 


my seat without an actual breakdown. The circulation of 


the Bible was a thing that I thoroughly accorded in as a 
self-evident duty in a Christian nation. I now 
regularly to attend and speak at Bible meetings and com- 
mittees, the as training for public speak- 


1 
pegan 


benefit of which, 
ing, I felt at an after period. 

In the autumn or 1818 I paid a visit to a relative, 
Susanna Frith, at Uttoxeter, and thus first saw Mary 
Botham, destined to become my best friend, truest com- 
panion, and wife. 

Whilst and | talking of old family 
affairs, in came a very comely and bright young lady- 
Friend, to whom I introduced. She was Anna 
Botham. I was greatly pleased with her grace and intelli- 


Susanna were 


was 
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gence. Very soon came in another sister, whose lively 
and clever appearance charmed me. I had heard much 
of the Botham family, though the only member [I had 
ever known was the old Friend, John Botham, these 
young ladies’ grandfather. I accompanied them home to 
call on their parents, who received me most cordially. 
My visit to Uttoxeter proved an actual piece of idyl- 
lian life. We had a series of tea-parties, of walks in the 
very pleasant country round, and excursions to distant 
places of beauty and interest ; and the result was, that | 
felt persuaded that in Mary Botham I had found the true 
future companion of my life. Soon 
home | and was accepted. 


aiter my return 
proposed, 

During the next two years frequent were my visits to 
the quiet old town of Uttoxeter 


} 


Many charming rides 
and rambles we had. 


My bride-elect and her sister were 
extremely fond of botany, which gave an unwearying in 
terest to our walks. . 
poetry, especially of the ancient English and Scotch bal- 
lads, and were, besides, extremely well read in English 
literature in general. ‘They, as well as myself, wrote 
poetry. In a word, we were extremely congenial in our 
tastes and pursuits. 

Early in 1821 a chemist of Derby, who had opened a 
concern at Hanley, in the Staffordshire 
to dispose of this business. 


They were enthusiastic lovers of 


Potteries, wished 

As acommencement, though 

with no view of permanent settlement there, I purchased 

it; and on April 16, 1821, I married Mary Botham in 

the little meeting-house at Uttoxeter, and we went to re- 

side at Hanley. W. H. 
(Zo be Continued.) 


NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
No. 14.—FourtTH MonrtTuH 9g, 1893. 
JOHN’S IMPRISONMENT. 


FRIENDS’ 


GOLDEN Text.—Herod feared John, knowing that he was a righteous 
man and a holy.—Mark 6: 20. 


Scripture extracted from Matthew, 4: 12, and 14: 3-5; Mark 1: 
14, and 6: 17-20; Luke, 3: 19, 20, and 4: 14. 
Scripture for Home Reading, John 3: 


HISTORICAL. 


16-36 


The character of John is one of singular strength and 
attractiveness ; indeed, one of the highest to be met with 
in the Bible. We may do well to recall Jesus’s estimate 
of him: ‘‘A prophet? Yea, I say unto you, and more 
than a prophet. Among them that are born of women, 
there hath not risen a greater than John the Baptist.’’ 

His life divides itself into three distinct periods, of 
which we have already considered two. 

Of the first we know but little, except that he was 
driven into the wilderness, perhaps by the hollowness, 
hypocrisy, and petty controversies that surrounded him, 
there to wait upon God, and undergo the preparation for 
his future work. 

The second period comprised the few months of his 
public service, when, emerging from his solitude, he ap- 
peared as ‘‘the forerunner,’’ deeply conscious of the 
limitations of his ministry. ‘‘ He could not baptize with 
the Spirit, but he could at least baptize with water. It 
was not given to him to build up, but it was given him to 
pull down false foundations. He knew that the highest 
truth of spiritual life was to be given by one that should 
come after. What he had learned in the desert was con- 
tained in a few words: Reality lies at the root of religious 
life. Personal reformation, personal reality, THAT was 
John’s message to the world.’’ 

' Our lesson to-day comprises the third period, in which 
we find him imprisoned by Herod, at the instigation of 
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Herodias, whom he had unlawfully married, and who de- 
sired to silence his condemation, and avenge herself upon 
him. No longer in the wilderness, surrounded by the 
crowds who sought him there and hung upon his teaching, 
the real test of John’s character was now at hand. It 
had not been difficult to speak plainly, even sternly, to 
the people who had flocked to hear him in the desert. 
What would be the influence of the seductive and alluring 
surroundings of Herod’s court? Face to face with those 
who could give him preferment and ease if he would be 
silent, or at least polite in his speech, he ignores any 
thought of selfishness or expediency, and in the rugged 
truthfulness and straightforwardness of his nature, unspar- 
ingly condeinns the action of Herod. ‘There is no indi- 
rectness in his speech,—no_ policy,—he does not say it is 
not des¢,—that Herod will not be Aafpy,—he says plainly, 
“‘ Tt ts not lawful.’’ ‘‘\t is wrong for you to do this 
evil.’’ There was no juggling with subtleties ; no counting 
of the costs; but the natural impulse of an earnest heart, 
speaking from the depth of its sincerity, without thought 
of the consequences. 

TEACHING. 

We must observe as a thought of this lesson, that 
what is sin in the humble and obscure, is sin also in the 
rich and powerful. ‘There is a proneness to condone 
offences against morals on the part of those who compose 
society, in what is called ‘‘ high life,’’ which is very 
dangerous. 

In this day probably none of us shall stand in jeopardy 
of our lives for faithfulness to our convictions of duty, 


but there will be many occasions when the sincerity of 


our devotion to truth will be sorely tried. We shall find 
many excuses for escaping unpleasant offices. We shall 
shield and defend ourselves in various ways from trouble- 
some interferences, but we shall not have learned therein 
the lesson of John’s life. 

We need to guard ourselves against indulging in those 
subtle excuses which can be made for evil, and to stand 
uncompromisingly against those things we know to be 
wrong. But our plain speaking must not be with harsh- 
ness or bitterness, nor in a pharisaical spirit of superiority, 
but in tenderness and unselfishness, with a desire only to 
benefit. 


LESSON NOTES. 

The Herod of the lesson is one of the sons of Herod 
the Great. His surname is Antipas, but in the New Tes- 
tament record he is called Herod the tetrarch, to distin- 
guish him from his father, who is called Herod the king. 
His disposition was cruel, but he was less ambitious than 
his father, and the territory over which he ruled was quite 
small, he being one of the three sons among whom the 
kingdom was divided by Herod’s will. Galilee and 
Percea fell to his portion, and, as he had his father’s taste 
for building and improvement, the old towns and _fortifi- 
cations were put in better condition, and the important 
new town of Tiberias, on the sea of Galilee, was founded. 

As Herod was tetrarch during all the active lifetime 
of Jesus, his name occurs many times in the Gospels, but 


his character was such that he never could be spoken of 


as either wise or good ; and from the time of the im- 
prisonment of John, where he first appears, to the day 
when he mocked Jesus and set him at naught and returned 
him to Pilate, there is nothing to commend. In Luke 
13: 32 Jesus calls him ‘that fox.’’ 

The wife of Herod shows the same inhuman disposi- 
tion ; indeed, it was an age of cruelty and violence, a 
time when life was not held sacred, and a ruler might, at 
his will, sacrifice the most unoffending of his subjects. 
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No wonder then that the outspoken and uncompromising 
John should be a victim to the hatred of Herodais, whom 
he had dared to denounce as an unlawful wife. Though 
the world of to-day falls far short of the highest ideal of 
goodness, yet we must rejoice that such a lawless and 
cruel age, with men and women of the type of Herod 
and Herodias, has passed away forever, and that the 
humane teaching of Jesus has, from that day to the 
present, been steadily gaining ground. 

As we look at the picture which Luke gives in the 23d 
chapter, of Herod’s examination of Jesus, the lines of 
Lowell come to mind: 

Truth forever on the scaffold, Wrong forever on the throne,— 


Yet that scaffold sways the future, and, behind the dim unknown, 
Standeth God within the shadow, keeping watch above his own 
As Jesus stood before Herod that day how small 


Herod 


Jesus, 


seemed the chances for truth’s vic tory ! repre- 
appar- 
ently defeated, stood for truth, God-revealed truth, yet 
few the multitude that them 
things as they really were. ‘To the worldly-wise it seemed 


sented political authority, insolent power. 


how of surrounded saw 
that this man’s short career must soon be forgotten, his 
influence ended, his followers scattered. Only the eye 
of faith, that ever sees the right triumphant, could look 
hopefully beyond this scene. 

In connection with the life of Herod the Great it is 
interesting to note that this event, which is recorded by 
Josephus, is one authority for deciding the year in which 
Jesus was born. ‘The exact day can probably never be 
known, but the date that is now generally accepted as 
correct is sometime during the first month of the year 
4 B. C., as Herod died in that year before the Passover, 
which took place on April 12th. Our present era was 
fixed in 525 A. D., by Dionysius Exiguus, an abbot at 
Rome. 


Wuy fret thee, soul, 
For things beyond thy small control ? 
Do but thy part, and thou shalt see 
Heaven will have charge of these and thee 
Sow thou the seed, and wait in peace 
The Lord’s increase. 
—Kate Putnam Osgood. 


THE character of Christ’s own reforming spirit was 
clear enough. He said that he wanted not to destroy, 
but to fulfill the agencies which he found here in the 
world. He never cared to reshape circumstances until 
he had regenerated men. He let the shell stand as he 
found it until the new life within could burst it for itself. 
It is very wonderful to me to see how thoroughly his dis- 
ciples caught his method. ‘They could not have caught 
it so completely and so soon, if it had not been that it 
was based on a large principle, if it had been more 
than a special trick or tact. Almost instantly, as soon as 
the disciples began their work, they seem to have been 
filled with a true conc eption of its divine method,—that 
not from outside, but from inside; not by the remodel- 
ing of institutions, but bv the change of character ; not 
by the suppression of vices, but by the destruction of sin, 
the to That truth with whose vi- 
tality all modern life has flourished, with the forgetful- 
ness of which all modern history has always tended to 
corruption, that truth only dreamed of by a few spiritual 
philosophers in the ancient world,—it is one of the mar- 
velous phenomena of human thought that it should have 
leaped full-grown to life with the first influence of Christ 
tianity. A few faint flutterings about the old methods of 
repression, and the disciples of Jesus settle at once to the 
new methods of development.—PAi/iips Brooks. 


not 


world was be saved. 
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WHERE COURAGE IS NEEDED. 
‘* Men can be as original now as ever, if they had but the 


courage, even the insight. Heroic souls in old times had 


no more opportunities than we have ; but they used them. 
There were daring deeds to be done then—are there none 


1 


now? Sacrifices to be made 





are there none now? 
Wrongs to be redrest—are there none now?’’ Thus 
wrote Charles Kingsley, less than a generation ago, no 
doubt when his enthusiasm was kindled with a desire to 


benefit his fellows. But he uttered a living truth, and 


his queries are pertinent now as then. Our own time 
needs, and sadly needs, that men and women shall have 
the courage of their convictions, and speak out boldly for 
wrongs that are now crying for redress. 

lo enumerate these wrongs is not our present purpose ; 
but we feel emboldened to present one growing evil that 
is so in the line of the Friendly spirit of reform, that per- 
chance some gifted one with latent courage, slumbering 
for want of an awakening force, may be aroused to labor 
for its suppression. We refer to the ever-present evil of 
corrupting literature. Not that our own people or their 
associates are given to indulgence in this form of vice, 
but we cannot close our eyes or our ears to the fact that 
designing ones, for the sake of gain, are corrupting the 
bodies and souls of multitudes of victims. It is true that 
thissclaims the earnest attention of our temperance and 
other philanthropic workers, but it is an evil plant of 
such rapid growth that it needs the voice of the preacher, 


the pen of the writer, and the aid of the printer to unite 


with all those who love to promote righteousness, ere we 
can make headway against so monstrous an evil. Wm. E. 
Gladstone says : ‘* The kind of preaching which men need 
most is also the kind of which they get the least. That 
which will lay upon the souls and consciences of their 
hearers their moral obligations, and probe their hearts 
and bring up their whole lives and actions to the bar of 
conscience.’’ Courage is what is needed to present the 
claims of those who are powerless to help themselves from 
being drawn into vice, and even crime, through attrac- 
tions so alluring that the innocent and unwary are easily 
entrapped. To arouse the easy-going and the self-satis- 
fied to a sense of their responsibility to their fellows, 
would seem to be one of the missions of those gifted 
with power to proclaim the pure gospel of Jesus Christ. 
But the press, that powerful civilizing agency and 
blessing to Christianity! Alas! that its possibilities for 
evil are just as great, and the courage needful to control 
it for good must be of the highest order. Nothing short 
of the grace and power of God can here accomplish much, 


but all have access to this source of aid and none need 
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despair. ‘The very freedom we enjoy has perhaps made 
us too tolerant of that which is productive of so much 
evil; free to choose what we shall read, we grant to 
others the same privilege, and rest too securely from the 
labor and exposure that would necessarily follow in a 
crusade against that which we know to be corrupting. 
But after all, the place where persistent courage and the 
best work is needed, is in the homes. Where the chil- 
dren are, there let the guarded care and closest watch be 
kept over what is read. Not along the lines of the oppres- 
sive restrictions of a past age, when much good, whole- 
some literature was forbidden, because it perchance pre- 
sented the ideal, not the actual; but that parents and 
companions keep step with the child in what is being 
read, conversing upon it, dissenting here, approving 
there. Cultivating, moderately of course, the imagination, 
so that a desire to surreptitiously explore this field will be 
shorn of temptation. And especially guard the choice of 
newspapers that enter the home, and avoid the so-called 
‘* Sunday paper,’’ not from the idea of observing ‘‘ days 
and times,’’ but because its tendency is towards corrup- 
tion. Commenting on religious teaching, a writer in an 
English exchange furnishes good food for thought. He 
says: ‘* The old-fashioned plan of restricting our reading 
on First-days to what are usually considered religious books 
has, it is to be feared, very much lapsed among the varied 
relaxations that have taken place of recent times. 
not this a serious loss all around ? 


gut is 
I do not wish to im- 
ply that there is any general religious principle against 
the reading on First-days of any book worth reading at 
all; at the same time it was surely a good and expedient 
arrangement that was common in the last generation, to 
limit one’s reading, on that one day in the week, to works 
which, in no narrow sense, may be said specially to illus- 
trate religious truth and duty. If such works are not then 
read when are they likely to be read ?’’ This question is 
also a pertinent one, and might well engage our attention. 

The whole subject is one requiring courage even to 
think of intelligently, and greater courage to carry into 
action any well-matured thought calculated to mitigate 
the evils of corrupting literature. How can we better 
gain this courage than by a study of the courageous life 
of the Divine Master, and pray for strength to go and do 
likewise ? 





MARRIAGES. 


FULTON—DAVIS.—On Fifth-day evening, Second month 9g, 
1893, at Friends’ meeting-house, Park avenue and Laurens street, Bal- 
timore, Md., Charles Lee Fulton, of Ellicott City, Md., and Maria 
Davis, daughter of Franklin and Maria K. Davis, of Baltimore, Md. 

GROSS—LAMBORN.—Third month 10, 1893, Debora, oldest 
daughter of Israel and Edith P. Lamborn, of Yates Center, Kas., and 
granddaughter of the late Thomas Lamborn, to Herbert A. Gross, both 
of Winona, Ohio. 

PIERCE—BERGEN.—Third month 15, 1893, by Friends’ cere- 
mony, at the home of the bride’s brother, H. G. Wagoner, M. D., of 
Somerville, N. J., Jonathan C. Pierce, of Pleasantville, N. Y., and 
Jeannette M. Bergen, of New York City. 


PRICKETT—ROGERS.—At the residence of the bride’s parents, 
Second month 22, 1893, under the care of Medford Monthly Meeting, 
Arthur E., son of Emaline B. and the late Josiah J. Prickett, of South- 


ampton, and Annie, daughter of Josiah and Martha A. Rogers, of 
Lumberton, Burlington county, N. J. 
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TOWNSEND—PYLE.—On Fourth-day, Twelfth month 28, 1892, 
at the home of the bride’s parents, by Friends’ ceremony, James W. 
Townsend, son of Ellwood H. and Susan Townsend, of Hicks Mills, 
Lancaster county, Pa., and Minerva S. Pyle, daughter of Franklin and 
Mary Pyle, of Fulton House, Lancaster county, Pa. 


DEATHS. 

DARLINGTON.—At Atlantic City, N. J., Third month 25, 1893, 
Janetta, daughter of Susan and the late Henry T. Darlington, of Doyles- 
town, Pa., aged 18 years. Funeral at Doylestown on the 29th. 

GAUNT.—At Mullica Hill, N. J., Third month 18, 1893, after a 
brief illness, Caroline, widow of Samuel Gaunt, aged 73 years; a 
valued elder of Pilesgrove Monthiy Meeting. 

She was one of those rare characters in the sunshine of whose pres- 
ence all hearts expanded. The sad and suffering found a ready com- 
forter and helper, the young and happy a smile of sympathy ; the erring 
a charitable word of caution or encouragement; while all who knew 
her shared her kindly influence c. 

PANCOAST.—On the 13th of Third month, 1893, at the residence 
of Edward Cowman, Baltimore, Md., Susan Pancoast, in the 82d year 
of her age ; a member of Baltimore Monthly Meeting. 


RUSSELL.—Third month 18, 1893, Mary B. Russell, widow of 
Thomas Russell, and daughter of the late George and Elizabeth Baily ; 
a member and elder of Baltimore Monthly Meeting. The interment 
took place from Friends’ meeting-house, corner of Park avenue and 
Laurens street, Baltimore. 

TOMPKINS.—At her residence, Joliet, Ill., Second month 19, 
1893, of consumption, Lydia Wilshire, wife of S. F. Tompkins, and 
only daughter of Wm. and Susan Wilshire, of Scipioville, N. Y., in her 
38th year. 


TYLER.—At the residence of her mother, Camden, N. J., Second 
month 27, 1893, Helena W. Tyler, aged 25 years; a member of Piles- 
grove Monthly Meeting. She has passed on to a higher life. * 

WALTON.—At Wayne, 
1893, Chandler B. Walton, 
of six days, of peritonitis. 

He was the son of Chalkley J. and the late Philena B. Walton; he 
leaves to mourn his loss a widow and four sons. * 


CORRECTIONS.—In the notice, last week, of the decease of Daniel 
C. Adams, the place of his residence was wrongly given as in Pike Co., 
Pa. It should have been Delaware, Warren county, N 
near Manunka Chunk, on the D. L. & W. R. R. 

In the notice of the decease of John Carter, it was 
Hannah Lippincott spoke at the funeral ; 


Delaware county, Pa., Third month 3, 
aged 36 years, 8 months, after a short illness 


. J.,—a village 


stated that 
it should have been Rachel. 


CHestern Department. 


[IN THE CARE OF THOMAS E. HOGUE AND MARY C. 


WEBSTER CITY, IOWA. | 


WHITE, 


WessTER City Friends’ 
residence of G. E. 


Social Conference met at the 
Coale on First-day afternoon, Third 
month 19. Owing to sickness and other causes, only a 
limited number were present, but it was thought best to 
proceed, omitting roll-call and responses, and secretary’s 
report, and go at once toa consideration of the theme 
for the day, ‘‘ Plainness of Speech, Deportment, and Ap- 
parel.’ 
speech,’’ opening with reading the exposition of the sub- 
ject given in the Discipline. One Friend said that this 
gave, in condensed form, the whole subject, and that but 
little was left to say, plainness of speech meaning only 
simplicity, truthfulness, and directness, tempered with a 
courtesy more or less marked, according to the social cul- 
ture of the individual. ‘This view was supported by illus- 
tration and argument by others present. Others main- 
tained that our peculiar form of address, and the numeri- 
cal names for days and weeks, was stilla matter of princi- 
ple and conscience, and should be adopted by the con- 
sistent Friend. The subject was continued for 
sideration at our next meeting. 


con- 


Our esteemed friends, Robert 
Hogue are both ina feeble condition of 


confines them to their respective homes, and thus deprives 
us of their presence 


Blackburn Ann 


which 


and 
health, 


at our religious gatherings. 


ix Son Ws 


A spirited discussion ensued on ‘ plainness of 
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THE LIBRARY. 

LirE AND Lerrers OF Mary S. Lippincort, Late of 
Camden, New Jersey, a Minister in the Society of 
Friends. Philadelphia: Wm. H. Pile’s Sons, Printers, 
422 Walnut street. 1893. Octavo. Pp. 284. 

This volume, just published, has been prepared under 
the competent and diligent editorial care of our friend 
Hugh Foulke, who signs the prefatory and explanatory 
chapter with the date of Second month 28, The 
work is divided into five chapters: the first, prepared by 
the editor, gives in chronological order the principal 
events of her life, with interesting and pertinent personal 
details ; the — presents extracts from her Diary be- 
tween 1823 and 1875; the third ‘ is a series of extracts 
from a wy da correspondence,’’ introducing the 
reader ‘‘ into her society as she was known in her middle 
and later life’’; the fourth is a collection of papers on 
different subjects, prepared by heaself; and the last 
chapter consists of her poetry, written at different periods 
between her 21st and 6oth year. In an 
given a number of interesting memoranda, 
of the Shumacher, or Shoemaker family, 

Lippincott’s mother belonged. 

We shall take the liberty, later, of making some ex- 
tracts from this interesting and valuable work. Sucha 
memorial of one so beloved and respected in all the walks 
of her extended and useful life is fitly made, and will be 
widely ap preciated by Friends and others. 

The book is for sale by Friends’ 
1500 Race St., P hiladelphia. 


1893. 


Appendix are 
with a sketch 
to which Mary 


Book Association, 


‘A Sketch of Owen Biddle, to 
Short Account of the Parke Family, 
of His Descendants,”’ is the title of a volume by Henry 
D. Biddle, of this city, which has recently been ‘ pri- 
vately a 

Owen Biddle, born in 1737, a great-grandson of 
William Biddle, of New Jersey, (one of the first settlers 
at Burlington), was a merchant in Philadelphia, at the 
time of the outbreak of the and strongly 
took the patriotic side. He was a Friend by birthright, 
and had married, 1760, Sarah Parke, of Chester county. 
His tastes inclined much to scientific investigation, and 
he was associated with David Rittenhouse, John Lukens, 
(Surveyor-General) and others in the study of astronomy, 
surveys, observations of eclipses, etc. When the Revo- 
lutionary conflict began, he and his younger brother 
Clement took an active part in it, the latter entering the 
army. Both were disowned from the Society, but after- 
ward Owen was readmitted a member, offering a very 
earnest ‘‘ acknowledgment,’’ 1783, to the monthly meet- 
ing. He was one of those active in the movement to es- 
tablish Westtown Boarding School, and died the year it 
was opened, 1799. 

The descendants of Owen Biddle are numerous. In 
this volume an interesting brief account of them is given. 
His son Clement Biddle, who married Mary Canby, (and 
secondly Sarah Tyson), was the father of our friends 
Robert Biddle, of this city, and Clement Biddle, of 
Chadd’s Ford, and the late William C. Biddle. 


which is added a 
Together witha List 


Revolution, 


Anson D. F. Randolph & Co., 182 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, publish an interesting volume on Africa, en- 
titled ‘‘ Missionary Landscapes in the Dark Continent.’ 
The author is James Johnston, and the book is devoted to 
a graphic and interesting survey of missionary work in 
the several African fields. The stations at Blantyre, south 
of Lake Nyasa, and Livingstonia, on the Lake, and 
others in that region, are described in the first chapter, 
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and the following ones relate to Morocco, Egypt and the 
Nile Valley, the regions of the Congo and Niger, Uganda, 
Cafraria, etc. ‘The reader who takes up the book cannot 
fail to be surprised at the courage and liberality with 
which funds and appliances are supplied, in this country, 
England, France, and elsewhere, to pursue this work, but 
more than all will he be impressed with the devotion and 
self-sacrifice of the missionaries, scores and hundreds of 
whom, with their wives and children, fall victims to hard- 
ship and disease. Many details are furnished concerning 


the social conditions of the 


of the 


native people, and the horrors 
slave trade and rum trade are described. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT OF 


Editors INTELLK 


MINISTERS 


ENCER AND JOURNAI 


In communications on the above subject which appeared 


in this paper Second month 20, and Fifth*month 14, 1892, 
I mentioned a |] 
It seems to me 


robability of further communicating. 

that a live vocal ministry in our 
Society is a very important factor in the spread of our 
testimonies, and should by all proper means be carefully 
encouraged ; but I have long been impressed with the be 
lief that our form of acknowledgment tends largely to re 
tard and discourage 


, and in some cases actually destroy, 
the very life of our 


ministry. I think I have witnessed 
instances of promising germs ruthlessly crushed or smoth- 
ered by injudicious criticism. A shrinking timidity, no 
doubt, deters many from yielding to the divinely inspired 
impulse, lest the broken utterances might not meet the 
approval of the appointed censors, and | have feared,again, 
that some who have started with evident signs of original 
life, have lost their vigor by seeking to keep within con- 
ventional bounds. I assume that a living ministry must 
be free from every prompting or influence other than the 
inspiration derived from the Source of all Life at the mo- 
ment of delivery. It must be free and independent of 
all exterior or human influence. We have no right, how- 
ever, to demand that every communication must agree 
with our individual convictions. We should seek to ap- 
ply and profit by all that meets our needs, and at the same 
time charitably concede that all else may be given for the 
need of others. The utterance of a single brave, helpful 
thought is of far more value than the jingle of fine-sound- 
ing phrases, or the repeating of common platitude, which 
I fear is too common in our ministry. I have heard elo- 
quent sermons which seemed to absorb the attention and 


thrill an entire audience, and yet not a single hearer 


could remember, or treasure a single helpful or vigorous 
i 


thought. An absolute and radical reform, it seems to me, 
is urgently needed 
intrinsic value of 


should 


in order to convincingly present the 
our testimonies. To effect this, we 
foundation. If we realize that 
anything in our system or form is defective, no matter 
how venerable from age, 


begin at the very 


or long usage, how endeared: by 
tradition, we should go steadily, yet tenderly and lovingly, 
about the work of correction. I know how fondly we 
cling to our traditions. I confess the weakness in my- 
self, but if we wish to infuse new life into our Society, 
with a view moral 
have been our mission in the past, we may not even pause 
in our work to wipe away the gathering tears as some 
treasured relic is removed. 

I will briefly outline the change I would propose for 
Friends to consider. 

1. Discontinue the meeting of ‘‘ Ministers and Eld- 
ers,’’ and in place thereof let there be a ‘‘ meeting of 
Elders,’’ not a ‘‘ Select meeting,’’ but as a committee, 
(appointed for aterm, as at present), but largely increased, 
where practicable, and with younger members. Meet- 


to pioneer great reforms, as seems to 
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ings which exclude any of our members from attendance 
are inconsistent with our principles of government. 

2. Discontinue the acknowledgment of ministers, in 
any form, only permitting each monthly meeting when 
granting a minute expresssive of unity with the concern 
of a member desiring to visit other meetings to add (if 
such is the sense of the meeting), ‘‘ and that his (or her) 
ministry has been acceptable to this meeting,’’ or words to 
that effect ; but this should not be construed to bind the 
monthly meeting to any future acknowledgment. 

The monthly meetings (it seems to me) have the best 
discretion, as human authority, and should alone have the 
right to recommend the vocal ministry of one of their 
ovn members. 

I believe some change in the line above foreshadowed 
would tend to better encourage a free gospel ministry, 
and while largely adding to the number thus set free to 
deliver the spoken word, would give new life to our min- 
istry. 

[ have been much gratified in reading the article by 
‘*D. M. C.”’ in issue of Third month 4, 1893, which I 
have no doubt reflects the views of very many sincere 
Friends. It is encouraging to find that Friends are not 
so bound by tradition that they cannot venture on a line 
tending toward progress and greater enlightenment. 

Nyack, N. Y. ‘THOMAS LAWRENCE. 


THe Christ himself had been no lawgiver 
Unless he had given the life, too, with the law 
—Elizabeth Barrett Browning 


PROHIBITION IN Kansas.—In Harper's Magazine for 
this month, ex-Senator John J. Ingalls says: 

The curse and bane of frontier life is drunkenness. 
The literature of the mining camp, the cross-roads, and 
the cattle ranch reeks with whiskey. In every new settle- 
ment the saloon precedes the school-house and the church, 
is the rendezvous of ruffians, the harbor of criminals, the 
recruiting station of the murderer, the gambler, the har- 
lot, and the thief; a perpetual menace to social order, 
intelligence, and morality, above whose portal should be 
inscribed the legend engraved on the lintel of the infernal 
gates, ‘* Lasciate ogni speranza voi ch’ entrate.’’ 

Agitation against the evils of intemperance was con- 
temporary with the political organization of the Territory. 
The founders of Topeka and Lawrence forbade the sale 
of intoxicating beverages within their corporate limits, 
and the debate continued until 1881, when a constitu- 
tional amendment was adopted forever prohibiting the 
manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors, except for 
medicinal, mechanical, and scientific purposes. This was 
enforced by appropriate legislation, and the validity of 
the amendment and of the statutes was sustained by the 
Supreme Courts of the State and of the nation. After 
futile and costly resistance, the dram-shop traffic has dis- 
appeared from the State. Surreptitious sales continue, 
club drinking and ‘ joints’’ are not unknown, but the 
saloon has vanished, and the law has been better enforced 
than similar legislation elsewhere. In the larger towns 
prohibition is not so strictly observed as in the rural dis- 
tricts, where public opinion is more rigid ; but in all lo- 
calities the beneficent results are apparent in the diminu- 
tion of crime, poverty, and disorder. Banned by law, 
the occupation is stigmatized, and becomes disreputable. 
If the offender avoids punishment, he does not escape 
contempt. Drinking being in secret, temptation is di- 
minished, the weak are protected from their infirmities, 
and the young from their appetites and passions. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
TEN DAYS IN THE SISTER REPUBLIC. 
( Continued.) 


WHILE constructing the railroads through Mexico, the 
Americans supplied the peons with wheelbarrows to carry 
away the earth. It is said they filled them and lifted 
them upon their heads. ‘Threading our way along the 
great plain, watered by streams along whose banks grew 
palms, eucalyptus, and pepper trees, and in sight of ha- 
ctendas owned by wealthy hidalgos, lording it over thou- 
sands of and counting vast herds of cattle and 
sheep in their possession, we reached Aguas Calientes at 
high noon, where an excellent dinner was served in true 
Mexican fashion. 


acres, 


One more hour’s run through dry desert lands brought 
us to the shallow river Encarnacion, over which we passed 
on a trestle bridge 150 feet high and 700 long. ‘This 
was the last afternoon of our trip southward, and the 
scenes on every hand were one great changing panorama, 
from the lonely sand dunes to a landscape of wondercus 
tropical splendor, over which a molten glow was cast as 
the sun wheeled its great disc down into the soft haze 
hanging over the distant mountain. The earth wore a 
mantle of emerald ; a soft breeze stirred the leaves of the 
pepper trees that enshrouded the little thatched-roof cot- 
tages. About them played half naked, dark skinned 
children, peeping from behind great hedges of the tall 
azure cacti. Weary oxen and burrows with drooping 
heads, slowly wended their way over furrowed fields, fol- 
lowed by white clad peons with sandaled feet. The day 
was done, and the dark mantle of night silently folded 
about us. From our car window we peered through the 
darkness to catch a faint glimmer of the towns of 
then Leon, and Silao. <A branch road leads 
latter place to Guanajuato, six miles away 
city are the 


Lagos, 
from the 
y, near which 
greatest silver mines in Mexico. At Irapuata 
the lights revealed the ever present crowd, and a constant 
cry of ‘* Fressa! fressa!’’ lured us to the platform, where 
eager hands held aloft pretty baskets filled with lucious 
strawberries at ‘‘ dos reales,—guatro reales.’’ We in- 
vested twenty-five cents for basket and all. What fine 
ones they were ; the top layer arranged with mathematical 
precision, the under ones grew beautifully less, and a thick 
mat of leaves reduced the supply to a minimum! ‘This 
delicious fruit grows in this locality all the year round. 
Through the night we passed Queretaro, (but upon 
our return we had a full view of the city in broad day- 
light.) It is here that opals are found most plentifully ; 
some of them, quarried from the mines, are of 
value. Cheaper ones are sold at the 
peons, who offer them from 25 cents to $2.00. Years 
ago a superstition was connected with these beautiful 
gems, and my companion saw about one quart of fine 
ones held at the value of $25, which is the price at this 
day of one fine specimen. One’s interest in Queretaro, 
however, does not center altogether in opals. The fate 
of Maximilian is fresh in the minds of Americans as well 
as Mexicans. It was here that the unhappy Emperor 
made his last stand, and concentrated his remaining 
forces, gathering his strength for one more desper- 
ate struggle in behalf of the Empire, which he was left 
to defend with a few faithful adherents, after the with- 
drawal of the French troops by Napoleon III. Soon 
after his occupation of the city, it was completely sur- 
rounded and besieged, and after two months’ resistance 
his army surrendered, and he, with two generals, Mira- 
mon and Mejia, were imprisoned in the Convent of La 
Cruz. After a short trial, before a court composed of 


great 
car windows by 
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youths, the oldest member being only 23 
demned, and at sunrise on the 
June, 1865, were shot. ‘The spot where they fell is but a 
short distance from the railroad, upon the Cerro de las 
Campanas, or Hill of the Bells. Three white marble 
slabs that mark the place, are enclosed by an iron railing, 
a cross surmounting each corner post. 

Near Queretera the train passed the village of Hercu- 
les, composed of factories, half hidden in groves of 
orange, lemon, and banana trees. ‘The water supply for 
these mills is conveyed by means of a flume running along 
the top of an ancient aqueduct, supported by arches 100 
feet high. 


, the *y were con- 
morning of the roth of 


Che walls are fast crumbling 
stood the wear and tear of the 
years. We could realize their height as the train passed 
through one of 


, after having with- 
elements for hundreds of 


the arches. 
We were notified by our polit 
dawn we would run along 


e porter that at early 
a steep bank, whence we would 
Yajo de Noches Tonga, 
or deep drainage cut, begun by the Spanish in 1607 for 
the purpose of saving the city of Mexico from inu nda- 
tion, caused by the overflow of the 
whose waters were upon the same level. After 
of labor the canal was abandoned before being com- 
pleted. It is said that the earth was carried in pans and 
basins, in the hands and upon the heads of the peons, 
thousands of whose lives were sacrificed by hardship and 
The length of this cut is 6,753 feet, its great- 
est depth 197 feet. From this ancient and skillful piece 
of engineering, which lies in the mountain chain border- 
ing the plain of Cazaderos, we came down into the great 
Valley of Mexico, which stretches away southward to the 
base of the grand old volcanoes Popocatapetl and Ixtac- 
cihuatl,—the latter meaning white woman,—and _ her 
prostrate form across the mountain’s crest was but faintly 
discerned through the mists which draped them. 

In the short run which was so soon to bring us to our 
destination, we drank in the crisp morning air, 
wafting sweet odors from gorgeous tropical flowers in field 
and meadow land. Palms and oleanders grew by the way 
side, and fields of bristling pulque plants glistened with 
morning dew. Passing through such attractive environs, 
and catching glimpses of domes and spires through the 
open vistas of trees, we entered the City of the Montezu- 
mas. The ‘busses were rickety and dilapidated that stood 
in line in the patio back of the station. We were booked 
for the Hotel Iturbide, and in one of these vehicles were 
soon rattling over the cobble stones, along the narrow 
streets, finally backing up to an open portal. We alighted 
and were conducted by the polite fortero through a square 
court shut in by high stone walls, and thence up a broad 
flight of stone stairway and out on a gallery looking over 
a similar court or faf/vo, upon which the rooms opened 
that we were shown into and left to our inspection. Our 
first introduction to the compounds of a Mexican cuisine 
was anything but gratifying, even to appetites made less 
fastidious by hunger. We did not enjoy the soiled linen, 
the hard loaf of sweet bread, the black, rank, burned 
coffee, or the little pat of unsavory butter, deep down in 
the bottom of a saucer, and we returned to our apart- 
ments, which were, we imagined, musty and uncanny, 
and suggestive of the ghastly shades of the vanished Itur- 
bides. This ancient pile was once cccupied by the fam- 
ily of Augustine Iturbide, a native of Morelia, in which 
place he was born in 1783, of both Spanish and Mexican 
parents. When a mere boy he was made an officer in the 
Spanish militia. He appeared upon the scene in 1820 in 
the role of revolutionist, ambitious to establish a mon- 
archy to be ruled by a Spanish king. Mexico was already 
in a turmoil, after many previous revolutions, and in a 


havea good view of the « eleb rated 


contiguous lakes, 


150 years 


exposure. 


cool, 
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state of uncertain and unsettled politics. If the existing 
outbreak proved successful, the Empire was to guarantee 
to the people a Catholic religion without toleration. For 
atime Iturbide’s armies were successful, and thousands 
rallied around his standard. He was regarded as the Lib- 
erator, and was elected Emperor in 1822, and crowned 
in August 1st in the great cathedral of Mexico. His 
reign was brief and full of trouble. Open rebellion, 
headed by General Santa Ana, was the result of opposi- 
tion to the sway of Empire. Iturbide eventually abdi- 
cated, taking his departure to Italy, whence he unwisely 
returned in 1824, whereupon he was duly captured and 
executed. His bones were placed in the Chapel of San 
Felipe in the west transept of the Cathedral, where but a 
little earlier he had been crowned. 

We learned that the Jardin—pronunced Hardeen, 
and meaning garden—was the best hotel in the city and 
but a short distance away. 
turning 


Thither we repaired, and 
into an arched entrance walked along a wide 
stone gallery running along three sides of the afro, in 
which were great old trees and pomegranates, azaleas, 
sweet scented jasmine, and a wilderness of tropical plants. 
We were lucky in securing the only two vacant rooms 
opening off this lower gallery. They were spacious, with 
high and lighted by immense doors, which 
served as windows also, and were cut through a solid wall 
several feet in thickness. This quaint, weird old build- 
ing had once been a convent, and the time-stained wall, 
covered by moss and lichens, and surmounted by a tiled 
roof, situated at the farther end of the court, was the in- 


i 


ceilings, 


firmary, but is now used as a livery stable !—a strange 
transformation in a country where all religious edifices 


are regarded with so much sacredness. Across the garden 


was the dining hall, with one side of glass, through which 
the guests enjoyed the out-door world, while patiently 


waiting the order puzzled from a ménu in Spanish. 
waiters were 


The 
recruited from the Mexican ranks, crude, 
untrained, and working without the advantage of a con- 
trolling order or system. No wonder then that we were 
miserably served, although a gwatre-rea/e rested in the 
palm of our servitor. Tea and coffee were brought in tin 
pots with long awkward handles, and in another, of sim- 
ilar construction, was the “tche calientes, or hot milk. 
Having this before us, one must wait in vain for the all 
important spoons, without which we were helpless. _Pres- 
ently the dark vision, sometimes in white linen, at other 


times minus a coat, returns, and wiping the great pile of 


plates on his arm with a cloth at his side, finally makes it 
do double duty in mopping the dew drops from his brow ! 
Che tourists need not search the bill of fare for the qual- 
ity or quantity of dishes found upon the average hotel 
table at home; let him rest content with the delicious 
meats abundantly provided, and cooked to a turn. He 
can take his choice as to butter, whether it is that made 
from goat’s milk, white, and without salt, which is the 
native butter, or with his own knife help himself from 
that which is brought from the ‘‘ States,’’ a pat the size 
of a half dollar, and always partially hidden by the tiny 
radishes. 
the table look inviting but are usually unpalatable. 

No meal in the average Mexican mind would be com- 
plete without the inevitable cigar. Women also enjoy 
their cigarette, and sit chatting as the cloud of blue 
smoke envelopes them. News-boys and venders of fruit 
have the freedom of the dining hall, and water carriers, 
wonderfully picturesque, pass through with their red jars 
suspended by a band across their foreheads. 

We did not get a glimpse into the cullinary depart- 
ment, which, strange to say, was surmounted by a dome 
and figure of San Domingo,—but F. Hopkinson Smith 
gives this spirited picture of it: 
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‘« Through the exquisite cupola of the little glazed tile 
dome covering the Chapel of San Antonia, is thrust a 
sheet iron stove pipe. Within this once beautiful house 
of prayer, the space covered by the altar is now occupied 
by an enormous range, upon which is ruined all the food 
of the Hotel Jardin. In the delightful arched windows, 
piles of dirty dishes replace the swinging lamps. Near an 
exit, where once stood the font, a plate warmer gives out 
an oily odor ; and where the acolytes swung their censors, 
to-day swarms a perspiring mob of waiters, urgent to be 
served by a chef, who officiates in the exact spot where 
the holy Archbishop celebrated high Mass.’’ 

One soon ceases to be surprised in Mexico; novel 
experiences are of daily occurrence. If things go by con- 
traries it is to be expected. If the huge key in the door 
turns to the left instead of the right in locking, if the 
motion of the hand beckoning means for one to go from 
you, or a wice versa motion brings the person to you; 
if it is the thing to the left instead of the right, or if the 
wax matches have the lucifer at either end,—why he must 
reflect that these are the ways of another land. 

EMILIE P. JACKSON. 
(Zo be continued.) 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 

THE SCHOOL SYSTEM OF GERMANY.—II. 

Ir was in the English classes that I spent most of the 
time at the Rea/schulen. English is a great favorite over 
here, and one hears the name of Shakespeare fully as often 
as that of Goethe. Fashions are often good things, and 
this study of the English language and its great literature 
is of much benefit to the German people. Being largely 
a simplified development of the same sources from which 
their own language came, English is not a difficult study 
for the Germans. ‘They say it is easier to learn than 
French, with the exception of our irregular and arbitrary 
pronunciation, and yet their French they speak with 
nearly as much fluency as the Parisians themselves. Per- 
haps this is the case more particularly here at Strassburg 
where only twenty-three years ago the people were citi- 
zens of France. ‘The fact is, the German mind is pecu- 
liarly adapted to acquiring foreign languages, and I 
know young men inthe University here who can read 
and speak English, French, and Italian, and some of them 
Spanish, too. 

These German boys seem to have learned the art of 
applying themselves so as to master a very large amount, 
and the teachers keep them up to the highest mark bya 
strictness which is a part of the system, and which the 
pupils accept as a natural thing. It is the same unques- 
tioning obedience to authority with which they will serve 
their required term in the army when they become young 
men. And yet they make mistakes just as our own school- 
boys do, and they and the teacher too will often laugh at 
a humorous happening of this kind. In one class I heard 
a boy frame such an elegant English sentence as this: 
‘« There is scarcely a exercise which ts to recommend more 
than ze swimming in regard of her use.”’ 

Another boy, in reciting ‘‘ The Psalm of Life,’’ made 
the very serious error of saying,— 

“Life is real, life is earnest, 
And the grave is dxf its goal.” 
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‘*No, no! hardly that cried the teacher, while 
the class smiled, and the reciter blushed at his uninten- 
tional pessimism. 

A favorite method of teaching English here is to 
make the pupils commit poems to memory. I have 
heard them thus give Gray’s ‘‘Elegy,’’ ‘‘ The Village 
Blacksmith,’’ and ‘‘ Excelsior.’’ Their reciting, how- 





ever, is entirely too rapid and very sing-song. The master- 
pieces of our English poets were never so badly treated 
as when coming from one of these German boys who cannot 
get away from the guttural sounds of his own language. 

The pronunciation of English is the most difficult 
thing for them. ‘They understand what the words are 
and soon learn to read very readily. It is only when 
reading aloud that they appear at a disadvantage. Boys 
of sixteen and eighteen were reading such works as 
‘*Macbeth,’’ and Macaulay’s ‘‘ History of England.’’ 
Younger students were engaged with George Eliot. In 
the same book with the selection from the latter writer 
were pieces from such authors as Rider Haggard, Jerome 
K. Jerome, and Marc (!) Twain. Rather odd taste, is it 
not? ‘The Germans place Byron next to Shakespeare, and 
the favorite American poet of the Professor of English in 
Strassburg University is Bret Harte. 

In the Gymnasium | heard a class reading Homer’s 
Odyssey with great readiness. They are put on the poetry 
of a language rather later than American pupils are. 
This was their third year in Greek. In Latin they do 
not take up Virgil until after six years of study, of which 
much is Latin composition. In that time, thanks to the 
thorough daily drilling they have had, they are as good 
Latinists as many an American teacher, and they can 
then read the masters with great ease. 

The schools are often located in romantic old build- 
.ngs that have tall steep roofs and long rows of casement 
windows opening upon enclosed courts that are as pic- 
turesque as any in a French painting. One of the Rea/- 
schulen of Strassburg is in a building that was in other 
days a monastery. At the time Geethe was a student in 
this city, French monks lived here. Where they dined 
is a large room now used for singing classes. The French 
Revolution disbanded the brotherhood. A recent inno- 
vation is a row of spikes on the banister-rails to keep the 
present lively young denizens of the place from sliding 
down. 

At the German schools there are no study-hours. 
Every hour is devoted to recitations. After each hour 
comes a recess of ten or twelve minutés, when every boy 
of the several hundred turns out to have a merry romp. 
The teachers walk up and down the play-ground to take 
the air, and when the bell rings all return to the class- 
rooms with new vim for work. 

3ut it is in the gymnastic classes ( Z7urnen) that the 
special merit of the German system of schools is seen 
most easily. ‘The real work of the school is of course 
done with the books and recitations, but in the strict drill 
by the Zurnen teacher and prompt obedience of the stu- 
dents in all the varied and often intricate gymnastic evo- 
lutions one sees here on the surface the same thing that 
underlies the whole educational scheme. Close applica- 
tion, undivided attention to the instructor’s words, and 
the acting in a regular, methodic manner,—these are the 
features that distinguish the German system. 

Whether we can wholly apply these things in America 
is a question. What is certain is that a very intimate 
connection can be formed between college and prepara- 
tory school, making the passing from the school to the 
college as regular and as expected a thing as the passing 
from one class to another. In this we should have the 
custom that is so beneficial in Germany. 

As to the results that are obtained from students over 
here, I doubt if they can be gotten from any majority of 
those who are of a different temperament entirely. The 
buoyancy of spirits and more active constitution of the 
American youth do not fit them for the sustained labor 
that the Germans find their natural element. Foreign 
habits cannot easily be transplanted. 
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While there is much that we may well copy from this 
studious land, we must not try to Germanize our young 
people. We must not take away any of their individual- 
ity by submitting them too much to methods which belong 
only to a country where the severe regulations of the 
army drill form the standard for the government of 
schools. 


Among the things, however, that our schools 


might well copy, is the cultivation of singing. The Ger- 
mans have very much of it and it has many advantages. 
It makes the pupils familiar with the beautiful pieces of 
poetry which have been made into songs, it strengthens 
and tones the voice, and is a delightful way of lightening 
the hours of study. ‘There is hardly one among us, old 
or young, who does not enjoy sweet singing. Let us have 
the children and youth in our schools allowed to break 
forth like the little birds into innocent and joyous and 
refreshing song. re 


Strassburg, Germany, Third month 10. 


Communteations. 
ELDERS AND MINISTERS. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 
I must thank you for the article on “ 
Elders,’’ from the pen of ‘ F. 
Third month 18. 


A Thought for 
L. S.,’’ in your issue of 

Who of us has not felt over and over again the weed 
of such utterances, but has failed to make our thoughts 
known when they could be of any use? 

Have we not neglected our duty when we have failed 
to encourage our elders to be true to themselves and to 
their meetings, when there existed extreme need for work 
on their part ? 

I was particularly struck with the sentences beginning, 
‘It would appear that our Divinely anointed,’’ 
‘« Frequently the minister who offends.’’ 

Nearly all the sermons which our meetings find bur- 
densome, would be acceptable if, when the minister has 
once uttered what he has to say, he would resume his 
seat. i 

Baltimore. 


and 


THE PENNSYLVANIA “LOCAL OPTION” 


Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 


BILL. 


There is now pending before the Pennsylvania Legisla- 
ture a bill granting Local Option in those counties where 
a majority of votes can be obtained in favor of it. Daniel 
F. Moore, representative from northern Chester county, 
thinks there is a good prospect for the passage of the bill, 
if there is enough public sentiment developed by petition 
and otherwise, to justify and encourage the measure. 
Now cannot the friends of Temperance present a united 
front to the Legislature in favor of and urging the enact- 
ment of so desirable and beneficial a law? Surely every 
prohibitionist should support it and work for it. Local 
Option gives us prohibition in every county where the 
public sentiment is educated to support and uphold it. 
Chester county gave a large majority for Prohibition. 
Shall we now throw away the benefit we would derive 
from the enactment of this law? There is no reasonable 
doubt that it would greatly diminish the evils of the 
liquor traffic. We can’t get everything at once: but 
shall we refuse the good offered us, and walk backward 
instead of forward ? Davip FERRIS. 

Third month 234d. 


RELIGION means: 1. A relation of soul to its fellow- 


Its relation to the Infinite. 
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‘*WHERE IS MOTHER?” 

WHEN the tired father returns at night from the office 
or the shop, when the children come home from school, 
the first question is always, unless she stands in the very 
hall before their eyes, ‘‘ Where is mother ?’’ It is often 
said that the mother is the home. ‘This question is one 
of the many proofs of the truth of this proverb: Unless 
the mother is in the house, the vital principle of the home 

She comes, and comfort, love, and 
with her. She goes, and there is a 
uneasy waiting-time until she comes 


seems to be lacking 


joy seem to enter 
sort ot! 
back again. 

lo the true m ther, 


breathless and 


the knowledge that she is thus in- 
dispensable to the loved ones should be one of the choic- 
est possessions. It is only by cherishing the spirit which 
prompts the question, ‘‘ Where is mother ?’’ that she can 
properly instill into the hearts of her children that ‘ pas- 
sion for homes ’”’ our greatest writers has 
called the ‘ first characteristic of manly natures.’’ And 
yet not infrequently a tired mother will exclaim impa 
tiently: ‘* I wish that I could stir without having an out 
cry, ‘ Where’s mother?’ ”’ 
upon life and its duties and pleasures, such words come 
cast 


which one of 


To one who sets true value 


an awful shock. Pearls seem to have been 


feet of such a woman. 


with 
before the 
But even if a mother hold most dear this precious 
tribute of love, how many are there who take pains to be 
the children come? Or if she must be 
absent, word for them, or to tell them before 
they go in the morning or at noon that she expects to be 


gone when they return, 


wastefully 


at home when 
to leave 
with the reasons and regrets? It 
is only by mutual thoughtfulness in these so-called trifles 
that the harmony of the home life can be preserved, and 
woe to her who does not appreciate them at their true 
value. It is impossible that the busy mother of a family, 
with shopping to do, calls to make, and meetings of vari- 
ous kinds to attend, should always be in when the chil- 
ome home from school. It would show an undue 
regard for sentiment if she were to shut herself away from 
the outside life which every woman needs so much, and 
which she needs especially for the benefit of her family. 
But by following this rule, to tell the children in the 
morning, whenever she can, just where she is to be, and 
how soon she will be at home, she may keep alive and 
still foster, though she is absent, the sacred flame which 


dren ( 


she so highly prizes 

A lady was calling recently upon a friend, when a 
small boy came bounding in at the basement door about 
four o’clock in the afternoon, with the usual inquiry : 
‘Where is mother?’ ‘‘O, I remember,’’ headded, im- 
mediately, ‘‘ she said she was going to the mothers’ meet- 
ing this afternoon. I wish she would hurry up and come 
back !’’ 

‘She didn’t go,”’ said the good-natured Irish girl to 
whom he had been speaking; ‘‘she had word there 
wouldn't be any meeting.”’ 

«QO, goody !’’ cried the urchin, leaping up the stairs 
two a time, and bursting into the room where the ladies 
were sitting. His face was wreathed in smiles—but his 
shoes were muddy. 

‘O, Tommy! 
ful voice, as she pointed to the tracks which 
behind him. 

‘« T was so glad you were home,’’ he explained, as he 
saluted her visitor in boyish fashion, and imprinted a re- 
sounding kiss upon his mother’s cheek. ‘‘I’m sorry 
about the mud, but here’s my ball for you to sew up, and 
here’s the Geography you were going to cover ; and may 
I go over to Will Smith’s corner with my roller-skates ? 
There’s such a daisy sidewalk over there !”’ 


’ exclaimed his mother, in a reproach- 
he had left 


Verily, well may the mother forgive much in such a 
And blessed is she who can answer the children’s 
question with a glad ‘* Here I am !’’ and hear their sweet 


words of joy in her presence.— Zhe Congregationalist. 


case. 


‘THE PERFECT FLOWER OF CHRISTIAN LirE.—The flower 
opens on the stalk ; but the flower is not the life, for you 
may pluck it off leaf by leaf, and the plant still lives. 
The stalk builds its strong fibre: but its fibres are not 
life, for they may all be perfect, and the plant be dead. 
The hungry roots reach out into the fertile ground ; but 
the roots are not life, only wonderful channels to bear 
the life that has been given them. Not until you see the 
earth give itself to the plant, and, turning into sap, send 
itself through the waiting veins until it ‘flushes into color 
far up in the air,—not until then have you gone back 
where you can go back no farther, and really found the 
life. So here is the perfect flower of the life of Jesus. 
It is the blood-red flower of the cross. Is that pain life? 
Surely not. The thief beside him bears pain, too ; and 
we can call it only death. Is life, then, the experience 
that brings the pain? The injustice of the rulers, the 
mocking of the people, the brutality of the soldiers,—is 
that his life? No; surely not. The deadest soul might 
have encountered all of these experiences. Is it, then, 
that deep compulsion that lay underneath it all? Is it 
that necessity which has been on him all his days that he 
should do his Father’s will, that compulsion which has 
brought him to the cross? Not yet have we attained the 
life, for mere obedience may be mere death. But behind 
all there lies the idea of Jesus that God is his Father, and 
that he may make these men know that he is their Father, 
too. When that is touched, behold the miracle! See 
how the dry roots of obedience fill themselves with love ; 
see how the hard stalk of experience grows soft and plia- 
ble with purpose; and then see how the flower of pain 
utters a life profoundly deeper than itself, and tells the 
world that story which it is the struggle of all pain and 
pleasure in the career of Christ to tell, which all healthy 
pain or pleasure in the career of man is tempting him to 
learn,—of man’s unbroken sonship to his Father, of the 
belonging of his soul to the soul of God.—Phillips 
Brooks. 


Direcr ReveELATION.—The eyes of the world have 
been focused upon the historic Jesus, rather than upon 
the indwelling, immaterial Christ who is God (Spirit) 
with us. While Jesus was present His disciples gained 
no spiritual self-reliance ; they forsook Him in the hour 
of danger ; they often failed in their attempts at healing ; 
and they depended upon kingly and material power, be- 
cause their eyes were holden to the essential Saviour. 
When bodily limitations were removed they became con- 
scious of the unlimited spiritual Presence. They who 
had been weak, cowardly, vascillating, became teachers, 
leaders, and heroes. ‘The world and the theories are still 
strongly inclined to know Christ after the flesh. The 
cross and the flesh receive that emphasis which belongs to 
the imparted life. Jesus was not the Christ except as He 
was his embodiment. It is the living Christ of to-day 
which the world needs rather than His material expression 
of eighteen hundred centuries ago.—Henry Wood. 


MeN and women are more often fairly judged by the 

way in which they bear the burden of their own deeds 

than by the prime act which laid the burden on 

their lives. The deeper part of us shows in 
the manner of accepting consequences.—/ohn Morley. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE Nores.—At a recent meeting of students it 
was decided to hold a preliminary contest for the purpose of selecting 
some one to represent the college in the approaching contest in the 
newly formed Pennsylvania Inter-Collegiate Oratorical Union. 

The annual contest for Prof. Myrtie E. Furman’s prizes in Senior 
declamation took place in the assembly hall on the evening of the 22d. 
The contestants with their selections were: Jane Atkinson, Extract 
from “* Miles Standish,” (Longfellow) ; Lila K. Willets, ‘‘ The Second 
Trial,” (Kellog); Carrie B. Way, “The Wreck of Rivermouth,” 
(Whittier) ; Esther E. Spicer, “ The Whistling Regiment,” (Harvey) ; 
S. Ellen Williams, ‘‘ Mother and Poet’’ (Mrs. Browning); Francis E. 
Broomell, ‘‘ Death of Little Joe,’ (Dickens); John L. Carver, “ Paul 
Revere’s Ride,’ (Longfellow). The judges were Geo. D. McCreary, 
Theo. C. Search, and Charles Harding, all of Philadelphia. The prizes 
were awarded to Carrie B. Way and to John L. Carver, with hon- 
orable mention to S. Ellen Williams. 

The contestants in the Sophomore-Freshman competition for the 
«« President’s Prize’? were announced on the 24th, as follows: Sopho- 
mores: Anna R. H. Harrison, Fannie W. Cheairs, Albert E. Blackburn, 
Walter Clothier, and Charles D. White; Freshmen: Jane D. Groot, 
Ellen Gunter, Emma S. Hutchinson, Walter C. De Garmo, Bonie L. 
Clark. 

During the week ending Third month 24, the various classes and 
the retiring board elected the staff of the Swarthmore Phanix, Volume 
XIII. On that date the new board organized as follows: editor-in- 
chief, David B. Rushmore, ’94, of New Jersey; associate editors, Ber- 
tha L. Broomell, ’94, of Maryland, and Herman Conrow, ’94, of New 
Jersey; business manager, Joseph C. Emley, ’94, of Pennsylvania; as- 
sistant business manager, Alfred E. Pfahler, ’95, of Pennsylvania; the 
other members of the staff are Emma S. Chambers, 94, of Pennsylva- 
nia, Howard White, Jr.,’95, of Pennsylvania, Roland G. Kent, ’95, of 
Delaware, J. Chauncey Shortlidge, 96, of Pennsylvania, and Percival 
Parrish, ’96, of Rhode Island. Editor Rushmore announces the ap- 
pointment of the following department editors: Athletics, Herman 
Conrow ; Exchanges and Inter-Collegiate News, Howard White, Jr. ; 
Personals, Percival Parrish ; Locals, Roland G. Kent. 

[he Juniors are hard at work upon their annual, 7he Halcyon. 
Among other features of the book will be one which will insure it a 
welcome at the hands of the public,—a history of the college from tke 
pen of ex-President Edward H. Magill. 

Dr. De Garmo and Dr. Magill were both detained from classes a few 
days last week on account of severe colds. 

The spring holidays extend from Third month 24th to Fourth 
month 3d. ba 


FROM AIKEN, S. C 
(Private Letter.) 

I HAVE seen little of the school here, not having visited any depart- 
ment until yesterday (Second month 21), while having felt so much in- 
terest in its welfare through all the years of its growth and active use- 
fulness, through the earnest labors of M. Schofield and her faithful 
co-workers. We also attended in the “chapel,” the same day ; it is 
very interesting to hear the exercises, with reading, singing, etc., by the 
children. Mrs. Nelson, from Nashville, Tenn., who has been spending 
the winter in Aiken, addressed the pupils very tenderly and earnestly, 
bidding them farewell, as it was her last visit to them. 

It has been very cool most of the time, until the last day or two, 
frost within the past week, which we hope did not injure the fruit blos- 
soms which are out in all their profuseness of beauty ; jessamines bloom- 
ing, and the flowers around the house quite spring like. We miss the 
verdure of our northern fields and lawns, yet the tall pines and ever- 
green trees are clad with beauty all the year, so there is always a com- 
pensation. 

Emily Jackson and Anna Darlington arrived on Sixth-day last from 
their trip through Florida, and Martha Schofield is expected from a 
similar tour the last of this week. i. eee Fs 


NORTHERN DAY NURSERY: A TRIBUTE. 
How different our feelings to-day from those with which we met, only 
a few days ago, on the anniversary of the Northern Day Nursery, to 
receive the greeting of our beloved president, Louisa J. Roberts, who 
so ably helped to found the same. 

For thirteen long years she cheered and encouraged, counselled and 
guided us, through the narrow and difficult pathways of depression and 
discouragement, doubt, and waiting. To-day her light has faded from 
us, but the sweet, balmy sunshine of her life will long be reflected on 
those who mourn her departure. 

We have lost a tender, spiritual-minded friend, whose precious in- 
fluence was shed alike upon both old and young. Faithfully she min- 
istered unto others, thereby increasing her own ability. She was amia- 
ble, cheerful, and unselfish. Her love was always generous ; in giving 
pleasure to others she forgot herself. She was strong to prove in varied 
ways the force of genuine love. While we treasure her many virtues, 
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may her beautiful example incite us to greater deeds of benevolence, 
charity, and love. 

She was not only engaged in the Northern Day Nursery’s work, but 
in numerous and varied charitable undertakings. She was ever do- 
ing good—with heart, and voice, and pen ; ever sacrificing her time and 
strength. Visiting in the homes of the poor, caring for the sick, minis- 
tering to the afflicted, strengthening the weak, reaching her open hand 
to the needy, she toiled in His vineyard, guiding the erring, cheering 
the good. A friend to all her Father’s children everywhere, she left 
her impress on all her works; yet she sought not the applause of the 
world. She led— 


**A life that stands, as all true lives have stood, 
Fast rooted in the faith that God is good.” 

We, her companions in the intricate study of rescuing and training 
His little ones of the Nursery, these problems of the future, know how 
very near and dear they were to her. Till her last days she followed 
the little feet of many sizes, and as she listened to the sound of their 
pattering along in the bright morning of life, she yearned to shield them 
from the snares and thorns and rocks which beset their pathway, and 
to train them in the way they should go. E 

‘*T take these little lambs, said He; 
And lay them in my breast; 
Protection they shall find in me ; 
In me be ever blest.” 

How oft she repeated, ‘‘A little child shall lead them.” 

We all do well remember how often we have gathered in the 
Nursery and clustered around the now vacant chair, to listen to the 


counsels of wisdom and love that fell from her lips. Her words and 


acts, as seeds, perchance, dropped here and there in the broad garden 
of humanity, will spring up to brighten many pathways, like sweet and 
fragrant flowers. She scattered blessings far and wide. Her works 
shall live after her. Good influences can never die; “in ever widen- 
ing circles they reach beyond the grave.”’ ™ 

Her sufferings she bore with Christian fortitude. She took her 
weakness to her Saviour, and leaned on him in simple faith ; thus was 
her strength perfected. 

A short time before her departure, when speaking of her infirmities 
to a friend, she said: “‘ My days will be few; I am awaiting the Mas- 
ter’s call.”’ She fully realized she was traveling toward the “ City of 
the Blest.’’ 

May we prepare for our journey while it is yet day, and be partners 
of like precious faith with her, and receive that eternal life which Jesus 
gives to all who love his name and continue faithful unto death! 

She has passed from works to rewards. With prayer and faith she 
laid her down to sleep; and in the soft shadows of the night,— 

“‘At his behest, to sun or star, 
She sped on voiceless pinions, 
To do His bidding, near or far 
Throughout his wide dominions.” 
“* Life! we’ve been long together, 
Through pleasant and cloudy weather ; 
’Tis hard to part, when friends are dear, 
Perhaps ‘twill cost a sigh, a tear ; 
Then steal away, give little warning, 
Choose thine own time ; 
Say not good night, but in some brighter clime 
3id me good morning.” 

May time deal gently with the lone companion, and as his days so 
may his strength be. We tender our deepest sympathy to the sorrow- 
ing members of the family, in this their darkest hour of trial and afflic- 
tion, and prayerfully commend them each to— 

“**Him who slumbereth not, nor sleepeth, 
Who “ gently whispers, ‘ Be resigned ; 
Bear up, bear on, the end shall tell, 
The dear Lord ordereth all things well.”’ 


NOR THERN Day NURSERY. 
Philadelphia, Third month 20, 1893. 


PURCHASES OF PROPERTY. 

FRIENDS’ Boarding House Association, which sold its property at 1623 
Filbert street, this city, to the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, aome 
months ago, and has since been looking for another, suitable to its pur- 
poses, has purchased the dwelling 1708 Race street, which will be re- 
modeled and enlarged to accommodate more boarders, the pressure 
upon the house being usually in excess of its capacity. 

Friends’ Central School Committee have purchased the property at 


15th and Race streets, Philadelphia, which they have held on lease for 
several years. 


WHO leads his life in high control, 
With all sublime desire, 
Shall be a king, and in his soul 
Shall walk in silk attire. 
—James B. Wiggin. 


SILENTLY one by one, in the infinite meadows of heaven, 
Blossomed the lovely stars, the forget-me-nots of the angels. 


—Longfellow. 
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NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


Tue Library Company of Darby, Pa., celebrated its one hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary on the evening of Third month 21. Founded in 

731, it was, as Benjamin Franklin declared, “the mother of all sub 
scription libraries in North America.”” We have in hand an interesting 
historical sketch of the library, read at the by Charles I 
Serrill, which we propose to print soon 


meeting 


—The bill establishing the system of “ Local Option” in Pennsyl 
vania passed the House of Representatives on the 23d ult., by a vote of 


ler the 
ority of all the members of 


»56 nays. It requires, however, un Pennsylvania Con- 
each house to pass 
, so that it will need 103 votes on final passage. The friends 


not feel that its success is assured, but regard it 


lear ma 


» Bering Sea seal fishery question, in dispute 
id England (really Canada), has begun at 
“6° Organization was 

, Baron de Courcelles, 

e eo vena to the 4th of this 
printed statements of the cas¢ It was 
ind I 


arbitrators, an 


ier to amine tne 


the Unite lowing hive points 


should em 


ngland that the fol 


1 that their 


submitted award 
1 known as the Bering S« 

isheries therein did Russia assert 

of the cession of Al to the 


and wha 

and exercise prior and 
Unite d States ? 
jurisdiction as to the seal fisher 
at Britain ? 

of water now known 


laims of 
d by Gre 
Bering Sea included 
( Gossn, as used in the treaty of 182 5 between 
a, and what rights, if any, in the Bering Sea 
nd exclusive 4 exercised by Russia after said treaty ? 
‘4. Did not all the rights of Russia as to jurisdiction and as to the 
Bering Sea east of the water boundary, in the treaty 
between the United States and Russia of the 30th of March, 1867 
unimpaired to the United States under that treaty ? 
“s. Has the United States any right, and if so, what right of pro 
tection or property in the fur seals 


as the 


seal fisheries in 


. pass 


| frequenting the islands of the United 
States in Bering Sea when such seals are found outside of the ordinary 
three-mile limit ?”’ 

construction of the Trans-Siberian Railway is being rapidly 
advanced, and in 1900 it will be possible to travel by rail from the Ural 
Mountains to Lake Baikal. As the line across the Ural Mountains will 
be completed in 1894, we can foresee the possibility ten years hence of 
reaching China from Paris in a fortnight without changing cars. 


—It is not land v large in the Northwest, 


bur the | Among the shoals of the British Columbia 
coast the algze and kelp, which on the Atlantic side of the continent 
seldom grow to be more than six feet long, are found thirty feet in 
length, and at the ebb and flow of the tide their long, feathery leaves 
are often seen in parallels along the surface, like exaggerated lily pads 


egetation merely that is 
lant life of the sea 


CURRENT EVENTS 

A SEVERE wind storm, assuming the proportions of a tornado, prevailed 
on the night of the 23d ult., throughout portions of Mississippi, West- 
ern Tennessee, Kentucky, and Indiana. Great damage was done to 
property in the path of the storm, and there was loss of life at various 
places including Nashville, Elwood, Indiana; Tunica, and Shubuta, 
Mississippi 

THE great contest between the employers and operatives in the 
Manchester, (England), cotton district, after continuing for about five 
months, was ended on the 25th ult., by a compromise, the men accept- 
ing a reduction of **7 pence in pound,” 7 off of 240, or a little 
less than 3 per cent. They were asked to accept 5 per cent 


—?2. ¢ 


[HE railroads centering in Chicago have decided to continue inde- 
finitely the organization of the General Managers, and the labor situa- 
tion is regarded as still uncertain 

SoME cases of the “‘grippe’ have occurred in various parts of the 
country, but their increase in New York wit 
marked. On the 28th ult. 


gry px ane Us Cuny 


a few weeks is very 
16 deaths were reported in that city, “ by 
lications.’ No deaths were ascribed to this cause, 


in Phil adelphia, last week 


Apvices from Honolulu are to the effect that Japan wants the Sand- 
wich Islands. The captain of the Japanese cruiser Vaniwa called 
upon the Provisional Government and said that if the United States 
abandoned the protectorate he would consider that no government ex- 
isted in the is slands, and would raise the Japanese flag 


THE French Senate has elected Paul Armand Challemel-Lacour, a 
stiff Republican, President of that body, to succeed the late Jules Ferry. 
He had just previously been chosen a member of the French Academy, 
in place of Ernest Renan. 
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IN the English House of Commons, the Liberal Government main- 
tains itself, in spite of “ obstruction”’ attempted by the Opposition. On 
a proposed vote of censure, on the 27th ult., after speeches on the Lib- 
eral side by John Morley and W. E. Gladstone, and on the Conserva- 
tive side by A. J. Balfour and Lord Randolph Churchill, the Govern 
ment was sustained by 47 majority—rather more than it has 


usually 
counted on 


THE 15th and 29th of this month have 


** Arbor 
Days,”’ in Pennsylvania, by the Governor. 


been designated 


NOTICES. 


Friends who can entertain strangers at (Philadelphia) Yearly 
Meeting, either gratuitously, or with board, will please inform the un- 
dernamed, and those who may need accommodations should communi 
cate with them. 

Charles E 
N. 8th street 


* 


Thomas, 1622 Columbia Avenue; George Watson, 
Tamar Hartley, 1511 Swain street; Matilda K. Le 
1702 N. 18th street; Wm. W. Birdsall, 152 N. 15th street; Sarah 
Haines, 1513 Marshall street; Emmaline H. Moore, 1114 Mt. Vernon 
street; Jos. M. Truman, Jr., 1500 Race street. 


> 


7 
»b 


23 
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*.* A religious meeting will be held at Friends’ 
dren, 4011 Aspen street, West Philadelphia 


R. Paul and other ministering Friends are 


Home for Chil- 
, Fourth month 2d. Abigail 
expected. <A cordial invita- 
tion is given to all persons interested in the Home. 
On behalf of the Committee, 

SARAH T. 


R. Eavenson, M. D., Chairman. 


,* A circular meeting will be held at Bordentown, First-day, 
Fourth month 9, 1893, at 3 o'clock, P- m., under the auspices of the 
Burlington Quarterly Meeting’s Circular Meeting Committee. 


ALFRED Cox, Clerk 


.* Circular meeting at Providence meeting-house, Media, First- 
day, Fourth month 2, at 3 o'clock p. m 


) 
ANNA M. HArveEy, Clerk. 
Circular meetings in Fourth month will occur as follows : 
Frankford, Philadel; hia, 3 p. m. 
P rovidence , Pa., 3 p.m 
9. Bordentown, N. J., 3 p. m 
16. Chestnut Ridge, Pa. 


A temperance conference under the care of Haddonfield Quar- 
aia "‘Meeting’s Temperance Committee, will be held at Haddonfield, 
N. 7. First day afternoon, Fourth month 2, at 3 o’clock. All are cor- 
dially invited. E. HOLLINSHEAD, JR., Clerk. 


*,* The next regular meeting of the Young Temperance Workers 
of West Philadelphia will be held in the meeting-house, 35th aud Lan- 
caster avenue, on Fourth-day evening, Fourth month 5, 1893. D. 
Henry Wright, of Riverton, N. J., will deliver an address. There will 
be, also, selections and readings by the members. All are cordially in- 
vited to attend. 

HANNAH E, Scort, SEc’y, Wm. D. YARNALL, Pres. 

*,* A Children’s Temperence Meeting, under the care of the 
Friends’ Temperance Committee, will be held in the meeting-house at 
Dolington, Bucks county, on First-day, the 9th of Fourth month, at 
2.30 p.m. All interested are invited to attend. 


SUSANNA Ricu, Clerk of Committee. 


*.* The final meeting of oe Young Temperance Workers of Race 
street will be held in Room No. 1, 15th and Race streets, on Sixth-day, 
Fourth month 14, at 8 o'clock, w wo it will be decided whether the So- 
ciety, which has been in existence for years, will disband or continue. 
An attractive program will be presented. It is sincerely hoped that 
there will be a large attendance and renewed — 

EDWARD Dixon, President. 
Sue H. nbn wah 

*,* The last meeting for this season of Friends’ Charity Fuel Asso- 
ciation will be held this (Seventh-day) evening, at 8 o'clock, in Friends’ 
Parlor, 1520 Race street, to which members and contributors are in- 
vited. Wm. Heacock, Clerk. 

*,* Salem First-day School Union will be held at Woodstown, 
Seventh-day, Fourth month 8, 1893, at 10 o'clock. The questions for 
consideration are : 

Ist. “‘ How can we educate children so as to preserve the purity of 
their morals, and to promote practical righteousness ? ” 

2d. ‘“* How can we make this union, of greater practical benefit ?” 

All interested are cordially invited. 

RACHEL 


mp LIVEZEY BORDEN, ) Clerks 


BorRTON, 
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Gives THE: BABY 


IF YOU WISH your infant to be 
well nourished, healthy, and vigorous. 


THE « BEST - FOOD 


For Hand-Fed Infants, Invalids, Conva 
lescents, Dyspeptics, and the Aged. 
Our Book for MOTHERS, 


“THE CARE AND FEEDING OF INFANTS,” 


Malied free upon request. 
DOLIBER-GOODALE Co., BOSTON, MASS. 


Wall Paper * 


Will improve the sanitary condition of your 
house. Better have that old paper scraped 
off and new put on. When we are selling 
Gold Embossed Paper fo 10 and 12 cents, 


it will not cost you a Cholera. 


fortune to prepare for 


Fidelity Wall Paper Co., 


12 N. 11th St., Phila. 


4@- One square from the Reading Terminal.“@8 


It is No Trouble 


for us to send you samples of Artistic Wall 


Paper. One hundred for eight cents. 
from five to fifty cents a roll. 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO., 1624 Chestnut Street. 


Prices, 





S. F. BALDERSTON & SON. 


902 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia. 
Wall Papers 
New and desirable styles for ’93. 


WINDOW SHADES 
Careful attention given to all orders. 
8. F. BALDERSTON. M. BALDERSTON. 


~ BENJAMIN GREEN, 
CARPETS. 


33 North Second Street, 


All Floor Coverings : : 
Standard Goods. Philadelphia. 


Carpets 
and Wall Papers. 


We have removed from our old store and in 
connection with a handsome new line of Carpets 
made by only the best manufacturers, we have a 
fine selection of Wall Papers. We can furnish 
your house in the most desirable way, having the 
wall and floor coverings to harmonize. The 
prices are the lowest and the qualities the best. 


Howard Thomas & Bro., 
927 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
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Wm. D. Yarnall, 
ARCHITECT, 


Yeadon, Delaware County, Penna. 


FIENR Y | HOUSEAND SIGN PAINTING. 

<— Durable Work. Reliable Workmen, 

ELLIS. |as'Nonn'394 st. 12 N. 10th St. 
RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 


Carpenters, Buicoers, AND (onTRACTORS. 
JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 

1125 Sheaff St., (first Street above Race), 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


8. R. RICHARDS, 
1541 N. 12th Street. 


THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
2212 Wallace Street. 


Plain and Fashionable 
Tailor. l 


A variety of piece goods to select ( 
from always on hand.’ 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 
109 N. Tenth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


~ Clement A. Woodnutt, 
UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER, 
1226 North Fifteenth Street, Phila. 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 


«it{WM. HEACOCK, Bam 
UNDERTAKER, 


NO. 1516 BROWN STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


SPECIAL ATTENTION PAID TO EMBALMING. 


WEBSTER’S 
INTERNATIONAL 
avvaastef ie Foxes DICTIONARY 


4A Grand Educator. 
Successor of the 


“‘Unabridged.’’ 


™ @69©Ten years spent 
i in revising, 100 ed- 
# itors employed,and 

fee} more than $300,000 
fi expended. 


Everybody 

fem should own this 

g| Dictionary. It an- 

jm Swers all questions 

concerning the his- 

tory, spelling, pro- 

es nunciation, and 

. meaning of words. 

A Library in Itself. italso gives 

the often desired information concerning 

eminent persons; facts concerning the 

countries, cities, towns, and natural fea- 

tures of the globe; particulars concerning 

noted fictitious persons and places; trans- 

lation of foreign quotations, words, and 

proverbs; etc., etc., etc. 

This Work is Invaluable inthe 

household, and to the teacher, scholar, pro- 
fessional man, and self-educator. 


G. & C. Merriam Co. 
Publishers, 


Springfield, Mass. 


(arr"Do not buy cheap photo- 
graphic reprints of ancient 
editions. 


WEBSTER'S 


ERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 
QGP" Send forfree prospectus. 


wu 


Get Macbeth’s “pearl top” 
and “pearl glass” lamp- 
chimneys; they are made of 
tough glass, tough against 
heat; they do not break in 
use; they do from accident. 

They are clear, transparent, 
not misty. Look at your 
chimney. How much of the 
light is lost in the fog? 


Be willing to pay a little more, 
Pittsburgh, Guo, A. Macsetn Co. 


UR AIM IN BUSINESS LIFE HAS 
ever been to sell good goods. We keep 
a full line of the above celebrated chimneys. If 
your dealer has not got them and refuses to get 
them for you send to us. 
A. J. WEIDENER, 
No. 36 South Second Street. 
Agent for Macbeth & Co. 


OMFORT With leather 

with Vacuum Leather 

Oil; 25¢, and your money 
back if you want it. 

Patent lambskin-with-wool- 

on swob and book—How to 


Take Care of Leather—both 
free at the store. 


Vacuum Oil Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


AMOS HILLBORN & CO.,_ 


BEDDING, 


FURNITURE, 


CURTAINS, ETC. 
1027 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


For Dry Goods 


——THE BEST PLACE IS—— 


Strawbridge & Clothier’s 


MARKET 
EIGHTH 
FILBERT 


STREETS. 


One of the largest buildings in the city, and 
the largest Establishment in America devoted 


DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 
mings, Millinery, Hosiery, and Underwear, 
House - Furnishing Goods, 


Ready-Made Dresses and Wraps, and everything 


Gloves, Carpets, 
that may be needed either for dress or house- 
furnishing purposes. It is believed that unusual 
inducements are offered, as the stock is among 
the largest to be found in the American market, 
and the prices are guaranteed to be uniformly 


as low as elsewhere on similar qualities of goods. 





_¥ RIEN DS’ IN TELLIGEN CER .- AND JOU RN AL. 


A Cream of Tartar Baking Powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength.— 
Latest U. S. Government Food Report. 
Royal Baking Powder Company, 

106 Wall St., New York. 


AQUILA a LINVILL, 


1244 N. Ninth Street. 
Best Quality COAL, at Reasonable Prices. 


Millinery. 12216 5. LAMBERT 


Successor to ESHOEMAKER, 
533 North Eleventh St., Philad’a. (Private house.) 


MARY E. WATERS, 


Plain Bonnet Maker, 
314 Franklin Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


AROLINE RAU, 
PLAIN MILLINERY. 
7396 Spring Garden Street, Phila. 


— MEDIUM FELTS AND STRAW BONNETS.— 


FRIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES 


Handsomely and correctly engrossed 
on the finest 
PARCHMENT, or on BOND PAPER, 


if preferred, 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
S. W. Cor. 16th and Race Sts., Phila’da, Pa. 


The British Friend 


New Series, 1893. 


Edited and Published by 
WILLIAM EDW. TURNER, 
Birkenhead, England. 


A new series of this 
MONTHLY JOURNAL OF THE SOCIETY OF 
FRIENDS IN GREAT BRITAIN 

commenced with the last year 

the promoters is to apply the 

LEADING PRINCIPLES OF PRIMITIVE 
QUAKERISM 

to the circumstances of the present day 

The Editor invites the attention of American 
Friends to the Religious and Literary articles of 
this Journal 


The endeavor ot 


*,* Subscriptions for the BRITISH FRIEND will be 
received at the office of the INTELLIGENCER aND 
JOURNAL, 921 Arch Street, Philadelphia. Price per 
annum (allowing for cost of postal money o 
exchange, postage, etc.) $1.75 


For further information address 





cA PITAL, 81,000,000 


THE G ; 4 AR D SURPLUS, 82:000000 
LIFE 1NSURANCE “ee ka U ST CO. 


ANNUITY AND 


Executes Trusts, 
Allows Interest on Deposits, 
Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent, 
Cares for Real Estate. 


OFFICERS 
EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, President. 


WM. M, ELY, Treasurer. 
NATHANIEL B, CRENSHAW, R. E. Officer. 
MANAGERS 


JOHN B. GARRETT, 
WILLIAM H. JENKS, 
JOHN A. BROWN, Jr., GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, 
BENJAMIN W. RICHARDS W LLIAM H. GAW, ENRY TATN 


ISAAC H. CLOTHIER, JOHN C. SIMS. 


_ BROAD AND CHESTNUT. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DesIRABLE Forms of Lire and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE 
at actual Net Cost. It is PoRELY MUTUAL; has \sseTs of NINETEEN MILLIONS and a 
SURPLUS of over Two and a HatF MiLuions. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE 
AND INCONTESTABLE. 


Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice-Pres. HORATIO 8S. STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN. 


The Provident Life and Trust Company of Philadelphia 
409 Chestnut Street. | CAPITAL, $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 


INSURES nes GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINIS- 
RATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 
All ae Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 


President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY; Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN ; View Pussttons and Actuary 
ASA 8. WING; Manager of Insurance Department, JOSEPH ASHBROOK ; Trust Officer, 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE; Assistant Trust Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND ; 
Assistant Actuary, DAVID G. ALSOP. 


THE MORTGAGE TRUST COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


NO. 113 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
This Company issues its registered Debenture Bonds at par, due in eight years, but redeemable at 
the Company’s option after five years, with interest at five per cent. per annum (free of State tax) pay- 
able semi-annua y. This Company also receives deposits, — by check. 


DIRECTORS . 
Philip C. Garrett, N. Parker Shortridge, T. Wistar Brown, — Williams, Jr., John W. Biddle, 
David Scull, Isaac H. Clothier, John B. Gest, G. Colesberry Purves, Howard W. Lippincott, 
Francis R. Cope, Benj. H. Shoemaker, Charles Hartshorne, John W. Patton, Henry Tatnall, 
Joseph E. Gillingham, Charles Roberts, Joel J. Baily, George Lee, Stuart Wood. 


-—s« PURE SPICES 


We manufacture only one quality, and that always 


PERFECTLY PURE 
These spices are put up in POUND and HALF-POUND TINS especially for family use. If your 
storekeeper does not keep them, send to us direct and we will supply you. 


ROBERT SHOEMAKER & CO., 
Fourth and Race Streets, - - Philadelphia, Pa. 


ECONOMY = DREER’S SEEDS 


he quantity of seeds will —y~ because 90 
— Less quantity of manure will produce better Fe tg 
—= | There will be no wasted labor. Your crops will be of the first 
Tate no seconds, Easily marketed sade for 1 for the table, 
REER’S GARDEN CALERDA! 1893—full of 
garden topics offering the best Seeds, Bulbs, Plants, and requi- 
sites, large col'd ~~ y ot French Shaces. mailed for 6c. postage, 


“a AeRBEES, : 714 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


aig ste 
ty... Grow into Dollars | 


fer the Pro 


HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President. 
J, ANDREWS HARRIS, Jr., Assist. Treas. 
GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicitor, 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, 


H. N BURKOUGH cae B. BROWN, 
I 7HS, 


FRANCIS I. GOWEN, 
Gaoner H. McFADDEN, 
ALL, 





IN THE=— 


|ARDER 


fessional Market 
= = the wery CHOICEST V 
im the home 
GROWER’S MANU 
done. Sent FREE to all 


Es, and 219 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. , 





